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TRUE LOVE. 



CHAPTER I. 

It is not amid the quiet fields and country 
lanes of dear old England, nor is it in busy Lon- 
don, famed for its fogs, its luxury, and its wealth, 
that this story takes its origin ; but it is in the 
neighborhood of that restless town of Notting- 
ham, known not only for its manufactures, but 
for the vigor and determination of its people, as 
displayed on all public, especially political occa- 
sions, and their readiness to demonstrate them 
by physical force, that the- curtain draws up on 
my present narrative. 

It is in this city more than in the Great Me- 
tropolis, as you wander about its crowded streets, 
that you realize in the anxious faces and hurried 
footsteps of the people, the ruling passion which 
appears to influence all their actions; namely, 
the sharp struggle for fortune on the part of the 
middle class, and the still harder struggle for 
bread on the part of the poorer population. 

1* <^^^ 



6 TRUE LOVE. 

A bitter struggle indeed it may be called, on 
the part of those suftering people, for food, for 
warmth, and shelter. It may be the bitterness 
of that struggle — and how bitter it is few of us 
can perfectly comprehend — that in a measure 
hardens the heart and crushes all those gentler 
feelings which make the real charm and poetry 
of life ; but it is these trials, so hard to bear, that 
blunt and brutalize the minds and change the 
nature of those fitted for better things, and have 
gained for Nottingham a somewhat unenviable 
notoriety. 

In Nottingham every man's time is precious, 
and each one hastens to his different calling as 
if unwilling to waste one moment of those hours 
he has been taught from early youth by many 
and various causes how to value. 

It was a cold gloomy evening toward the end 
of December, sharp gusts of wind and sleet swept 
over the already rapidly thinning streets, the 
day's work was over, trade was dull, and short 
time was in operation in nearly all the manufac- 
tories. Heavy clouds were growing up, por- 
tending severe and stormy weather. People, as 
they sat in their warm rooms, or gazed into the 
streets, gladly closed their curtains, drew near 
their firesides, and possibly, surrounded by all 
the blessings that warm hearts and young and 
happy faces shed around them, many concurred 
in as well as expressed that old-established say- 
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TRUE LOVE. 7 

ing, that it was very seasonable weather, for 
Christmas time. Doubtless it was so : snow and 
frost are the ordinary harbingers of a merry 
Christmas; but for the poorer classes seasonable 
weather, so called, at this period, is invariably 
productive of every suffering and sorrow to 
which the human frame is liable. 

It was upon this evening, the night rapidly 
closing in, and the gas-lights flickering in every 
direction, that a young girl, poorly clad, with a 
wretched apology for a shawl, the color of which 
it would be difficult to guess, it was worn so 
threadbare, came round the corner of a narrow 
street not far from a large manufactory on the 
outskirts of Nottingham. This spot brought her 
into the main thoroughfare which led to the 
heart of the town ; she stopped and rested against 
the wall. She was waiting for the omnibus. 

It was evident from her dress and appearance 
that she was a factory girl, and as she leant or 
rested against the wall, there was a weary hope- 
less look on her countenance that was painful to 
witness. 

The gas-lamp under which she stood, added to 
the light from a small shop, enabled the passer- 
by to observe that the face, though pinched and 
care-worn, was one of singular beauty. She was 
a slight, rather delicate-looking figure, of a pale, 
though somewhat sallow complexion, with beau- 
tiful eyebrows, and masses of black hair, some 
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of which had escaped and fallen down in a natu- 
ral curl over her scanty shawl, with a grace no 
coiffeur could realize, and which fashionable la- 
dles might envy. Her little hands were clasped 
tightly round her shoulders, as if to afford some 
protection against the bitter cold wind. Her 
eyes, sheltered by their long silken lashes, were 
cast down, but, as they occasionally glanced up 
and peered into the distance, showed an amount 
of animation and life telling the tale of what she 
might have been if Fortune's favors had been 
more liberally granted to her. 

She stood, looking in her poverty and the mis- 
erable dress which was barely sufficient to pro- 
tect her from the cold, a striking object to all 
who saw her, a girl so beautiful that, if born in 
some higher position, would have been followed, 
loved, and even worshiped, the delight and pride 
of her parents — and yet this young girl, whom 
nature had adorned with all its richest gifts, 
rested against the wall on this cold and mis- 
erable night, unknown, desolate, and uncared- 
for. Fatherless, motherless, unblessed with any 
of those material comforts we all so cherish, sor- 
row and want crushing her young heart, for 
on that day her endeavor to obtain work had 
failed, and with the few remaining halfpence in 
her pocket, the total of all she possessed in the 
world, and barely sufficient to pay the omnibus, 
she rested poverty-stricken against the wall. 
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One or two passengers had congregated at 
this corner, likewise waiting for the omnibus. 
It was very late, and some ten minutes elapsed 
before the peculiar noise which denotes that de- 
scription of vehicle was heard in the distance, 
and presently the great noisy, clumsy omnibus 
pulled up with a crash, a jingle, and a wild 
attempt, on the part of the hard, apple-faced 
coachman, to give the public the notion that his 
horses required exertion to restrain them. The 
conductor jumped down, a bustle took place, the 
new passengers got in, and the omnibus pro- 
ceeded on its journey. It had not, however, 
gone^ many yards when a shout caused it again 
to stop, and a young man, considerably out of 
breath, tumbled in, nearly crushing a very fat 
old woman, and remarking, for the information 
of passengers, it was a near shave his catching 
the bus. 

To introduce the hero of a story, for such 
certainly was the young man who had bolted 
breathlessly into the omnibus, in so unromantic 
a manner to the reader, may seem a stupid and 
rather commonplace incident ; but on reflection, 
where can there be a greater amount of incident, 
adventure, sorrow, and passions than are congre- 
gated together in the mixed society that avails 
itself of public conveyances, a varied multitude 
dragged hither and thither to their destinations, 
from various causes, both for good and evil ? 
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But when we call to mind how very many 
charming French novels begin by the hero an^d 
heroine stepping lightly into the diligence, and 
the graphic description of the young people, 
jfinishing up by the disappearance of the neatest 
of boots as the door closes on them ; or how in 
Italy the Signora and the irresistible singing- 
master step into the vetturay the postilion cracks 
his whip, and amid the jingle of bells they 
vanish from the sight of the lazy population that 
crowd round the carriage; and again when we 
read in former times of stage-coaches, the hero- 
ine sent up to her aunt in London, the attacks 
of highwaymen, the courage of the young man on 
the box, and the cowardly conduct of the rest of 
the passengers, so thrillingly told by some of the 
greatest writers of fiction, and these events so 
illustrated, when a journey was a serious matter, 
and a tale to be talked of and noted in the family 
history, the reader must allow there is some justi- 
fication for this rather commonplace beginning. 

An omnibus driver also is a sort of specialitS 
in himself, conscious of his position and power, 
while all who meet him treat him with the re- 
spect due to the weight of his vehicle ; woe be- 
tide the cart or cab which approaches too closely, 
while the pretty woman who drives her ponies 
in the neatest little carriage, may dash fearlessly 
in proximity to him as he watches her with ten- 
der interest, and gives her all the space he can 
possibly aflford. 
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After such a digression, let us return to our 
hero. A new arrival in an omnibus appears 
always to be regarded as a common enemy, no 
one seems ever disposed to give him the least 
space or accommodation. The omnibus is nearly 
full, and amid the muttered growls of an old 
woman whom he has nearly crushed, our young 
gentleman tumbles into a seat opposite the fac- 
tory girl. 

Our new-comer is an exceedingly good-look- 
ing young man of one or two and twenty, with 
light-blue eyes and fair curly hair. His counte- 
nance is marked with great intelligence, and the 
mouth has a genial smile which gives him a very 
pleasing appearance. He is evidently a gentle- 
man, while his dress and appearance give him a 
somewhat foreign look. 

The omnibus contains the usual mixture of 
people which causes reflecting travelers to won- 
der who they are, where they come from, or 
what they are doing. In the farthest corner is 
a fat old woman with a red face, and though 
some sixty summers have passed over her head, 
time — judging from her coquettish-looking ap- 
pearance, evinced by the carefully-tended false 
front, and the smart satin bonnet — has dealt 
gently with her. She has beside her, much to 
the inconvenience of her neighbor, an immense 
bag, capable of containing a moderate wardrobe, 
as well as refreshments, for at regular intervals 
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the hands plunge into the bag and carry some 
very substantial morsel to her mouth. Her lap 
contains an unhappy canary bird, which flutters 
wildly at every jerk of the omnibus. 

A sporting gent sitting opposite is endeavor- 
ing to make up his accounts in an overgrown- 
looking betting book, by the light of the lamp, 
and stares up occasionally with a look of disgust 
at the fat party opposite, who is getting into that 
shining state of repletion that people arrive at 
who indulge in heavy pastry. A severe-looking 
Quaker, two little frightened, half-starved chil- 
dren in charge of a man, evidently a workhouse 
authority, and some other people, make up the 
load inside. 

The poor factory girl had fallen asleep, the 
young man who got in last was endeavoring to 
make a sketch of her features on the back of an 
envelope, as she rested against the window, and 
the bus went rumbling on amid a silence only 
broken by the flutter of the unhappy bird and 
the munching of the old woman. 

This peaceable state of things was interrupted 
by the omnibus giving a tremendous lurch as it 
turned a corner, and bringing about a general 
change. The bird and cage pitched over on the 
Quaker, and emptied the contents of the water- 
bottle into his lap. If ever a Quaker nearly 
swore, this one did. The huge bag, with its 
heavy contents, came crashing down upon the 
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toes of the bagman, and ^caused him to express 
his feelings in the strongest of words. The chil- 
dren began to cry, the poorhouse guardian to 
blow them up, and in this general commotion 
the factory girl awoke, and as she did so ob- 
served the young gentleman with his eyes stead- 
ily fixed upon her. He was gazing upon her 
with a look of admiration, and almost uttered 
aloud the thought which preoccupied him — what 
a model she would make — what a study for a 
picture, and he muttered to himself, " I wonder 
if she would sit." 

In due time, that is, after the manner of omni- 
buses, the terminus was reached, and the vari- 
ous parties bundled into the street. It was 
nearly six o'clock, the wind was rising, a storm 
of mingled rain and sleet was sweeping wildly 
over the broad thoroughfare. 

Some of the passengers resigned themselves 
to their fate and faced the storm, disappearing 
in the distance; while a few, including the fac- 
tory girl and the young gentleman, sought refuge 
in the archway of the inn close by, till the vio- 
lence of the storm had somewhat abated. 

The factory girl hesitated to face the storm ; 
but, at last, as if time was precious, and neces- 
sity compelled her, she wrapped her shawl close 
around her, and with a handkerchief tied tightly 
over her head, hurried off, boldly struggling 
against the elements. 

i 
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The young man (whose name was Sydney 
Vere), during the period since he left the omni- 
bus, had been debating in his mind what course 
he should adopt, with the view of addressing the 
girl without danger of giving offense. An artist 
by profession, brought up abroad, he felt a great 
difficulty how to open the conversation, and he 
still more feared his motives might te misunder- 
stood ; but when he saw her depart he felt cer- 
tain, if once he lost sight of her, the chances of 
seeing her again were next to impossible. 

He muttered to himself — "I have time, the 
rough night will not hurt me ; I will follow, and 
trust to chance or opportunity." 

And so he left the archway in time to catch a 
glance of her as she turned out of the High 
Street. Steadily she hurried along, her way was 
certain, the white handkerchief on her head was 
a sure mark for him who followed her. Oc- 
casionally, as she passed the gayly lighted shops, 
filled with the rich luxuries of the season, the 
footsteps hesitated, or even stopped, to look 
upon all those dainties so immensely beyond 
her reach. 

How unconscious she was that any one fol- 
lowed her, how little did she or could she know 
that her fate and destiny, her future chances of 
happiness, were dependent upon the keen eyes 
of him who followed rapidly on her footsteps ! A 
chance meeting in an omnibus, and a simple 
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wish, to make a study of her face, were the yet 
nnrevealed causes of her future fate. She, how- 
ever, was lost to all but the necessity of hasten- 
ing to her poverty-stricken home. 

At last she stopped, hesitated, and entered a 
small commonplace shop, in which various un- 
wholesome-looking cooked meats, sausages, and 
such like things were exposed for sale. A coarse, 
dirty woman was behind the counter, who, on 
seeing the girl enter, in an irritable voice began 
the conversation by saying, — 

"Well, now, have you got work? Have you 
brought me the money you owe me ? I wants 
it bad enough, for I have a deal owing me by all 
you idle hands." 

"Indeed, Mrs. Nupkins," said the girl, "I am 
promised work when trade is better, the mana- 
ger says he wants none of us till the Christmas 
holidays are over; he says he never gets no work 
out of us them times. I am to go again in a fort- 
night, and indeed, if you will trust me a little 
longer, I'll be sure to pay, we are shocking bad 
off, and poor grandmother as sick as possible." 

"Not a halfpenny's worth," said Mrs. Nupkius ; 
"you're a bad lot, and if you don't look sharp 
and pay me what you owes me, FU have j^our 
things, evecy rag of them, out of your house be- 
fore Christmas day." 

The girl drew herself up proudly, her eyes 
flashed with anger, and she replied, — 
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" We are poor, God help us, I know it well ; 
we mean to pay you ; but no one shall say we 
are not honest, or a word against our characters. 
We are respectable, and that is more than any 
one will say of you.'* 

" No airs with me," replied Mrs. Nupkins, in 
a violent passion; "out of my shop with you; 
and mind, my money, or 1*11 have your bits of 
things." 

During this scene, young Vere had come up to 
the window and heard most of the conversation, 
and, as the girl came hurriedly out of the shop, 
he felt that the opportunity had arrived when he 
might properly speak to her. He approached, 
and said, — 

" My poor girl, you seem in trouble, I over- 
heard what passed in the shop. Can I help 
you?" 

The girl looked up and remembered the face 
of the young man whom she had seen gazing 
upon her in the omnibus. She moved away, 
saying,— 

"It is not for the like of you to be seen speak- 
ing to me." 

But Vere followed, and said to her, — 

" Indeed, I mean no wrong. I followed you 
in the hope of serving you. I am an artist," and, 
seeing she did not understand, added, " a painter, 
and being struck with your face, I wished to 
make a picture of it, if you would come and sit 
to me.*' 
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"I don't know what you mean quite, but going 
with you home to be painted aren't right." 

" Let me come to your house/' said Mr. Vere, 
" and explain to your parents what I wish,** and 
at the same time he took out his pocket-book to 
write down her address. 

At this moment a policeman passed by, and 
stopped to converse with Mrs. Nupkins, who dur- 
ing that period had been watching Mr. Vere and 
the factory girl. 

It was evident the poor factory girl not only 
misunderstood Mr. Vere's explanation, but was 
slightly alarmed, for she said to him, — 

" K you be a gentleman you do wrong in fol- 
lowing me, and getting me a bad name. Pray 
be off, or I will go and speak to the policeman." 

Mr. Vere felt he was not justified in making 
any more attempts to explain, or to influence her, 
so he said, — 

"Sorry you misunderstood me; I meant no 
harm, but kindly by you." 

He turned and walked slowly backy^ determin- 
ing to stop the first fly he could meet with, and 
hasten home. In his heart he was vexed at not 
being able to explain his motives to the girl, and 
to persuade her to sit to him, and possibly still 
more so at having wasted his time, getting cold 
and wet for nothing. 

He had walked some fifty yards on his way 
back, when he heard a cry of mingled despair 

2* 
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and grief from the lips of the young girl, which 
caused him to hurry back, and to find her in 
charge of the policeman. 

The mistress of the eating-house was standing 
at her door with her arms on her hips, delighted 
at the scene. Now N 27 policeman was a very 
particular friend of Mrs. Nupkins, and many had 
been the little snug suppers which jN" 27 had in- 
dulged in behind the shop in the little back par- 
lor, when the evenings were cold and the in- 
spector not likely to pass that way. 

"I knew it would come to this, young woman," 
said Mrs. Nupkins ; " she was in the shop just 
now, Mr. Policeman, trying to do me. I watched 
her, and felt sure she was up to some game when 
she got a talking to a smart gentleman." 

"There is indeed a mistake," said the young 
girl, in an agonized voice. "I picked up the 
purse the moment the gentleman left me. My 
foot touched it as I was moving on." 

"All very well," said Mrs. Nupkins; "just 
now you tried to get me to trust you, then you 
catch hold of a young man in the street and pes- 
ter him, and when he leaves you, there you is, 
with a purse in your hand." 

" I picked it up," said the girl, " and you know 
I did." 

During these hurried words, spoken in loud 
tone, Mr. Vere came up, inquired what had hap- 
pened, and why the policeman had hold of the 
poor girl. 
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"It 18 my belief, sir," said the policeman, " the 
purse I found in her hand belongs to you, and 
that whilst you were talking to her, she picked 
your pocket." 

" Quite impossible," said Mr. Yere, " for she 
never was sufficiently near me ; but I do remem- 
ber when I took out my pocket-book, to take 
down the address of this poor girl, which I had 
asked her to give me, I heard some little noise, 
though I did not specially notice it, and doubt- 
less it was the purse you hold, which is mine, and 
which probably fell to the ground at the moment 
I took out my pocket-book. I feel certain the 
girl has spoken the truth." 

*'Well, sir, said the policeman, ^' if you refuse 
to make a charge against her at the office, I can- 
not detain her. So, young woman, be off with 
you ; a pair of pretty black eyes do help one out 
of a scrape wonderfully, especially with smart 
young gentlemen to whom they give their ad- 
dresses; but I shall know you again among a 
thousand, and I shall mark you." 

"Policeman," said Mr. Vere, "you have no 
right to speak to the young girl in this manner. 
She refused me her address, which I had asked 
for with no wrong motive." 

The policeman muttered something to himself, 
evidently in a dejected state of mind, having 
greatly hoped that the inspector would consider 
him as having distinguished himself, and he re- 
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tired into Mrs. Nupkins's shop, who, doubtless^ 
aided in restoring his exhausted system after the 
labor and anxiety he had undergone. At any 
rate they both disappeared, and Mr. Vere and the 
factory girl stood alone again, face to face, in the 
deserted desolate street. 

Mr. Yere looked silently and steadily at the 
girl, whose silence was broken by a deep sob. 
Hesitatingly he said to her, "You poor thing, 
don't cry, I feel assured of your honesty. It was, 
I know, my carelessness which caused the purse 
to fall to the ground ; it only contained a few 
shillings. I see you are in distress and unhappy, 
accept this little sum, the money will do you 
more good than it is likely to do me." And he 
put the purse into her hand. 

*'God bless thee," she replied, "for thy kind- 
ness, it would have gone hard with me in the 
hands of those cruel people but for thee, — ^but 
take back thy silver. I am an honest girl, and 
cannot accept money from thee." 

"Surely," he replied, "there can be no harm 
in my aiding you in your distress V* And in the 
desire to raise her spirits, he added, " No, I am 
sure that pretty face can do no wrong, and those 
sweet eyes must not have their brightness dimmed 
with tears. Let me know where you live, and I 
will call and make a picture of you that will make 
my fortune. Where do you live ? Do pray tell 
me." 
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She looked him full in the face, her eyes looked 
sorrowfully at him, her fair cheeks flushed up, 
looking so beautiful as she stood under the gas- 
lamp, that Mr. Vere congratulated himself on 
having excited her spirit, although he was inno* 
cent of any intention to wrong or offend her. 

" If thy purse/' she said, " be devil's gilt to en- 
trap me, take it back ; if I am poor I come of 
decent people ; there is thy purse : I thank thee 
for thy kindness, but to be seen here with thee 
is wrong." She placed the purse in his hands, 
and moved off" quickly. 

Mr. Vere hurried after her. " One word,'* he 
said, " I do not mean to offend you, I wish to 
serve you. Give me your name and direction. 
I will get my aunt to come and see you." She 
stopped and replied, " My name is Edith. I live 
in this town; I am a factory girl. This is a rough 
neighborhood, the night is bad for such as thee 
to be abroad; get thee home." She rapidly 
hurried off', turned the corner of the street, and 
was gone. 

Little could she know or imagine how she had 
repulsed and fled from a kind and generous 
hand ; little could she tell how her future career 
in life was influenced by him ; but in the con- 
sciousness of innocence and the terror of some 
unknown danger, she acted as she believed was 
right, and no one could blame her. 

Mr. Vere walked slowly back. The conver- 
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sation of the girl, her whole tone and demeanor, 
made a strong impression on his mind. He mut- 
tered to himself, "They are a curious race of 
people. Doubtless she tells truth as to what she 
is, and it is impossible to doubt her honesty, or 
her pride and independent spirit. I wonder if I 
shall ever see her again. Yes, between that 
horrid shopwoman and the police it will be easy 
to find her, and I will endeavor to make her un- 
derstand my wishes. It will be easier for her to 
sit to me than to work in those close factories." 

Mr. Vere then walked briskly back to the High 
Street, and obtaining a cab, drove off to Holly 
Hall, with the full consciousness that he was 
rather late for dinner, that his aunt might be 
cross, and that the excuse he had to make was 
exceedingly liable to misrepresentation. 



CHAPTER 11. 

At the same hour that evening, while Edith 
hurried back to her home of sorrow and sickness, 
in a scantily furnished room, one of two in a flat, 
in a street that went by the name of Pleasant 
Place (though why the original designer could 
have given it so incorrect a designation, it is 
difficult to imagine), sat an old, but clean, re- 
spectable-looking woman. Sickness, and possibly 
want, added to her sufferings, but, to the ex- 
perienced eyes of those accustomed to such 
sights, the hand of death was about to take pos- 
session of her, and her life of evident misery 
would soon be over. Her face was an honest 
one, and such as would insure the kindness and 
compassion of all who saw her. 

The fire was none of the best, and a stout 
healthy woman, kneeling down before her, was 
doing her best to rub her hands and feet, and give 
more warmth to her circulation. 

Some preparations for tea were on the table, 
and one solitary candle aided the fire in giving a 
feeble light over the room. In addition to these 
two women, a great strong laboring man, with a 
very questionable countenance, sat looking sulk- 

(23) 
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ily in the fire, and altogether had a most disrep- 
utable appearance. 

"I wonder," said the sick woman, in a weak 
and somewhat querulous voice, "what makes 
Edith so late ; she should have been back an hour 
ago ; I hope no harm has come to her." 

"No fear of that," said the other female. 
" Edith knows how to take care of herself as well 
as any lass in Nottingham. I should like to see 
any one who dare to interfere with her!" 

" Well," said the man, who was by name James 
Shaw, and was usually called Jem, " Edith may 
be proud, and so she is, but she will not always 
be able to take her own part; the boys and girls 
all hate her; say she is proud, and will not keep 
company with them," And then, by way of say- 
ing a comforting thing to the old woman, he 
added, " Now you be a-going to die, what will 
become of her ? She had far better marry a fel- 
low like me,iidKvho am strong, have regular work, 
and can take care of her." 

The old woman roused up and said, " You 
know, Jem, she will have nothing to say to you, 
you know she is not one of us ; you know, as 
every one does, she was left in my charge, and it 
is eight years since we have heard anything of 
those who left her with me, Edith lives in the 
hope of seeing her parents, and being claimed by 
them ; and though, like you all, she may have 
to slave for her bread, her one thought is being 
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free, should her parents claim her. I fear they 
are dead, but she lives and hopes." 

" All very fine," said Jemmy Shaw ; " they 
should be glad if they come back to find her 
married to a respectable man." 

Shaw's ideas of respectability were doubtless 
entirely his own, and if indeed he had been the 
most worthy member of his family, his looks 
alone would have caused the world to doubt 
him. 

The girl who was kneeling down, and who was 
a relation of the old woman, looked up and said : 
*' You know. Jemmy Shaw, that Edith can't bear 
the sight of you ; and, great as her distress is, 
would accept nothing of you. Better be off; you 
have a cottage in the garden at Holly Hall, regu- 
lar work, and your coming here is no good to 
nobody." 

''I don't think much of that," said Jemmy 
Shaw; "the old ladies up there have no end of 
money, and are mighty careful of it. You should 
see what I did the other day." 

"And what did you see?" said the girl. 

"I was sent by the gardener to nail up some 
creepers against the window, and I saw into Lady 
Vere's bedroom ; and there on the table I saw 
heaps of sparkling jewels, and such diamonds, 
that I longed to have the handling of them, and 
I would too, but for the maid who was there.** 

" You'd better mind," said the old woman ; 

3 
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"for if you don't mend your ways, you will end 
with the gallows.*' 

"May-be/* said Shaw, "but I will wring the 
neck of any fellow who dares look at Edith. If 
she won't marry me, I'm" — and he used some 
strong words — "if she shall marry anyone else." 

At this moment the door opened, and Edith, 
looking weary and sad, entered the room. With- 
out taking the slightest notice of Jemmy Shaw, 
she went up to the old woman, knelt down, kissed 
her, and evinced all the tenderness and aflfection 
which only a child can feel for its parents. 

"How are you, dear granny, to-night?" 

"Poorly, dear," said the old woman; "but 
tell us did you get work?" 

"The manager promised me work shortly,'' 
said the girl, not wishing to tell all her disap- 
pointment. 

She then looked round at Jemmy Shaw, and 
said sharply to him, "What brings you here 
again ?" 

"I came," said Shaw, "to ask after your 
granny, and to offer to assist you." 

" We want none of your assistance. I told you 
I would have none of it, and not to come here. 
Granny is too ill and too weak for any visitors, 
and it is time to put her to bed ; so be oft*." 

Jemmy Shaw got up and gave her a look, in 
which every evil passion seemed to be expressed, 
but like thousands of foolish men where love is 
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concerned, this brutal ffellow, hoping against 
hope, controlled his tongue. 

"Well/' he said, ''if I must go, I'll be off. 
But I will go and see my aunt, as she calls her- 
self; she will not turn me out in such a hurry as 
you do, and I will tell her to come to you here, 
Edith; perhaps you will listen to her who's a 
respectable woman.'' 

Edith made no reply, and Mr. Shaw slunk out 
of the room, and the whole place seemed to 
brighten up under the influence of his departure. 

Poor old Mrs. Shephard, for that was the name 
of the sick woman, was indeed seriously ill, and 
more rapidly passing away than either of the girls 
seemed aware of. While the other girl continued 
to rub her feet and endeavor to increase her cir- 
culation, Edith made some tea, and coaxed her 
to swallow a little ; but it was done with difficulty, 
and more to please Edith, than from any desire 
to drink it. 

The two girls, while aiding to comfort the poor 
sick woman, hurriedly took some bread and but- 
ter and tea, and that wretched meal over, pro- 
ceeded to get Mrs. Shephard into bed. Although 
there was little left of her, and she was thin 
almost to transparency, her helplessness made 
it no easy matter to lift her from her chair ; but 
at length they succeeded, and after she had 
taken some medicine, ordered to be given when 
symptoms of fainting came on, the poor soul 
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seemed more at her ease, and to gain increased 
strength. 

"Edith," said Mrs. Shephard, "Mr. Hawkins, 
the great doctor I once served under, called to- 
day ; he was very kind ; he did not know of my 
illness or misery, and he left some money on the 
mantle-piece. The clergyman also called, and did 
his best to comfort me ; but, Edith, I can't die 
happy, with the knowledge that you, who are in- 
trusted to my charge, will be left desolate in the 
world. But for that, after the sorrows I have 
undergone, added to my present sufferings, life 
is of no value.'' 

Mrs. Shephard had been comfortable and well- 
to-do in the world, a widow, with one daughter 
married to a respectable man, a foreman in one 
of the Nottingham manufactories. He was in 
the receipt of good wages, and Mrs. Shephard 
was a nurse, well known and respected as a clean, 
sober woman. Thus the three people (for her 
daughter had no family) lived happily and com- 
fortably together. But some eight years before 
the opening of this story, sorrow and misfortune 
followed rapidly one after the other, and took 
possession of their hitherto happy home. That 
autumn season, there was much sickness and low 
fever of the worst description, in Nottingham ; 
the daughter and afterward the son-in-law caught 
the infection, and both sank under its horrid in- 
fluence. 
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It was a dreadful blow to Mrs. Shephard ; she 
could no longer retain the comfortable little 
house ; her age already began to tell on her, and 
render her unlit for her previous occupation — 
alas ! she was like all the people of that class, 
who are seldom provident as to the future. The 
advance of age and the possibility of a rainy day 
seem never to come before them, and poor Mrs. 
Shephard, in the full belief that her children 
would outlive her, found herself with the charge 
of little Edith, nearly penniless, and necessitated 
to seek a more humble residence in the miser- 
able flat in which we found her. Shortly after, 
she herself was stricken with a fatal malady; 
paralysis took possession of her, and destroyed 
her power of earning her bread as she had 
hitherto done. It was then that Edith, a girl of 
ten or eleven years of age, came out and showed 
her real character. The child, as it were sud- 
denly, seemed to have acquired the knowledge 
and experience of a grown-up woman ; she slaved 
in every way for the old woman's comfort, found 
work in one of the manufactories, and from her 
skill and industry obtained wages in excess of 
girls of her own age. 

But at the period the story opens, work was 
scarce, and for some weeks Edith had bean unable 
to obtain employment. And now is the time 
when it will be desirable that the reader should 
know the early history of this poor girl. 

3* 
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Some eighteen years back a lady aud gentle- 
man of the name of Murray arrived at a hotd- 12 
Nottingham, from Scotland. The gentleman was 
by profession an engineer; the cause of his stop- 
ping in the town was to see and consult with a 
gentleman largely connected with some South 
American mines which Mr. Murray was going to 
manage and take charge of. 

Although people of the highest respectability, 
they had yet to make their way in the world. 
The lady, who was exceedingly pretty, was an 
orphan, and was only too happy to go with her 
husband wherever his calling led him. 

Mrs. Murray was rather unexpectedly taken 
ill, the doctor was sent for, Mrs. Shephard was 
required, and before many hours little Edith 
came into the world. 

It had been a source of great anxiety to Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray, to decide where they should 
place their expected child before they left Eng- 
land. To take the child to Soqth America was 
impossible, and they had hoped to make, before 
they left England, some satisfactory arrangement 
for her safe keeping and custody. 

But when Mrs. Murray was able to leave her 
room, and saw something of Mrs. Shephard and 
her family, she felt certain that her little girl 
would be sure to be safely and properly looked 
after till their return, which they hoped would 
not exceed four or five years. 
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So every arrangement was perfected, regular 
remittances were agreed upon, to increase as the 
child got older, and the parents, after taking a 
sorrowful leave of their little infant, departed 
for their destination. 

Years passed away, every arrangement was 
punctually carried out, and an increased allow- 
ance was remitted, to enable the child to be sent 
to school, — for Mr. and Mrs. Murray were de- 
tained abroad far longer than they expected, — 
fortune had smiled on them, and they had hoped 
about the period when Edith was nearly eleven 
years old, to have returned home at least with 
a sufficient income to avoid the necessity of going 
abroad again. 

But, alas! not only did the remittances cease, 
but it was known that this mine, which was of 
great value, and had been worked quietly by 
three or four sensible men at great profit, had 
been suddenly attacked by Mexican Indians, and 
those in charge either killed or made prisoners. 
The banker through whom the remittances came, 
could give no information as to Mr. Murray, the 
money was simply forwarded, though the evi- 
dence as to who Mr. and Mrs. Murray really 
were, was of too slight a nature to legalize any 
claim on the part of the child. 

It was a misfortune that Mr. Murray had not 
foreseen the possibility of the peril in which his 
child might be placed by any accident to himself j 
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and his wife; for, as things had turned out, 
Edith was suddenly left penniless and an orphan, 
dependent on a poor infirm old woman. 

And now, having recounted the history of this 
poor child, let us follow her in her career which 
has begun so sadly. 

For some time the girls sat silently by the 
fire, and hoped Mrs. Shephard was sleeping; but 
her hour was nearly come, and the only sleep 
she was going to have was the sleep that knows 
no waking. From time to time during the long 
cold night, these two poor girls tended her, and 
did all that women can do to soothe her sufl[er- 
ings, but even to those unacquainted with all the 
ordinary signs which foretell that death is ap- 
proaching, it was too evident that Mrs. Shep- 
hard was sinking rapidly. It was a long night 
of trial ; the cold was great, and the poor girls 
found it difficult to keep sufficient warmth and 
life in them to fulfill all the duties of their 
trust. 

Toward morning, that bitter tiine, when all 
nature seems to feel the cold more piercing, Mrs. 
Shephard was lifted up in her bed. "Edith,'* 
she said, " I have seen death too often not to 
know I am going; my great sorrow is leaving 
you so dependent. In the box under the bed, 
of which you know, every letter and scrap that 
has reference to you has been carefully preserved. 
Treasure them carefully, they may lead to your 
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some day findiDg your parents, and succeeding 
to their means. I have done my duty as well as 
I could; don't forget me, and forgive me if I 
have wronged you in anything.'* 

Edith, with her arms round the poor old 
woman, wept bitterly. " Oh, granny," she said, 
**you have been always good and kind to me. I 
shall never cease to love or remember you." 

The old woman's face lighted up with a bright 
ray of happiness. " Your words comfort me," 
she said, ^' and I die as happy as your loving 
words can make me. Lay me down quietly, and 
perhaps I may sleep." 

Silence reigned in the room. The dying wo- 
man, with her eyes fixed on the ceiling, seemed 
as if she had parted from all worldly thoughts. 
The poor girls watched, afraid to move. The 
gray dull light of a winter's day stole into the 
room, and, at that hour, with a gentle sigh, fol- 
lowed by all the sad signs of death's approach, 
the soul parted from its earthly tenement. A 
good and tender woman had gone to her long 
home, and Edith was left alone to struggle with 
the world. 



CHAPTER III. 

It will be necessary to ask the indulgence of 
the reader while we carry him back a few years, 
and give a short account of some of those who 
will take a prominent part in this tale, with a 
brief history of the family of the young man 
with whom we first made acquaintance^ in an 
omnibus. 

Sj^dney Vere, whose adventures we r^ecorded 
in the first chapter, was the son of a Colonel 
Vere. His father was an officer of distinction ; 
highly looked up to and valued in his regiment, 
fond of his profession, kind and considerate to 
those under his authority, the soldier's friend, 
apart from all cant and nonsense, and in &LCt 
loved and valued by all who knew him ; and 
when, one fatal night, he lost his life in the 
trenches at Sebastopol, in the gallant defense of 
a battery under his charge, there was not a single 
man in the army who did not know England had 
lost one of its most gallant and able officers. 

And yet this man, so appreciated and valued 

by his companions, was neglected and avoided 

by his family, simply because his marriage was 

not in accordance with their views ; their ambi- 

(34) 
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tion being to ally themselves with some older 
and more distinguished family. 

The truth is, that the Vere family was not of 
old extraction ; they had lately sprung up through 
success in trade, and they kept their antecedents 
as much out of sight as possible. 

Colonel Vere when quite a young man, and 
quartered in the Castle of Edinburgh, like all 
well-conducted young men, was too glad to avail 
himself of the hospitality offered him in the va- 
rious country houses in Scotland. On one of these 
occasions he fell in love with a most charming 
Swiss girl who was governess in a family at the 
house where he was staying. 

There was no valid objection to their union, 
save and except money, that fatal bar to so much 
real happiness. Both were passionately in love. 
Colonel Vere had a small independence, and 
though, at that period, only a lieutenant in his 
regiment, he repudiated with indignation the 
offensive letters of his brother. Sir John Vere, 
and married the girl whom he sincerely loved. 

His brother, Sir John Vere, who had been 
made a knight for some municipal duty for which 
mayors are honored, considered himself now as 
one of the aristocracy, and looked with indigna- 
tion on the match his brother had made. His 
wife, a singularly silly person, declined to visit 
or acknowledge a woman who, she said, had 
been little better than an upper nursemaid, and 
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from that time all communication ceased be- 
tween the brothers. 

Shortly after the marriage, the regiment was 
ordered to India, and thus the separation was 
final and complete. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
these drawbacks, the union was a most happy 
one, and Colonel Vere never regretted the choice 
he had made. Only one son, Sydney Vere, was 
the result of this marriage. 

When Colonel Vere's death was first told to 
his unhappy wife, great was her grief; but she 
allowed no foolish weakness to interfere with her 
duty to the son that was left to her. Her means 
were small, but, with the addition of her pen- 
sion, sufficient, by living abroad, to perfect his 
education. 

Twelve years had passed away since Colonel 
Vere's death, during which period the mother's 
life was devoted to the care and education of her 
son. At the age of twenty-two Mr. Vere was a 
perfect linguist, and during three years of hard 
study at Rome and Florence, had acquired such 
skill in painting and drawing as already to have 
gained the character of a rising young artist. 

One morning while laboring in his studio at 
Rome, his mother came to him with a letter in 
her hand, which she had just received from her 
sister-in-law. Lady Vere. 

Considering this was only the second commu- 
nication Mrs. Vere had ever received from her 
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sister-in-law, the first having only been a formal 
letter of condolence on the death of Colonel Vere, 
which, common decency required her to write, it 
must be admitted that Mrs. Vere received it with 
some surprise and agitation. 

"Sydney," said Mrs. Vere, "I have just re- 
ceived a most extraordinary, and certainly a most 
unexpected, letter from your aunt, Lady Vere. 
To you it may be of immense advantage, and if 
the -views contained in your aunt's letter can be 
happily realized by you, much care and anxiety 
for your future welfare and prosperity will be re- 
moved from my mind. There is the letter, read 
it carefully, and when I come back we will con- 
sult together as to the prospects which it opens 
to you. Bear in mind the proposals are for your 
good, and your good is my happiness." 

Mrs. Vere left the room, and Sydney proceeded 
to read his aunt's letter. 



** Holly Hall, Nottingham, 
" October 3, 186 . 

"My Dear Sister, — 

"Doubtless you will be surprised when you 
read this letter, and especially as such a length- 
ened period has elapsed since I last heard from 
you. It is unnecessary for me to recall to your 
recollection many of the painful circumstances 
which have occurred since you became a member 

4 
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of our family. I write as an humble but I trust 
pious Christian, and am ready to forget and for- 
give the past, and though living, as you have, so 
long abroad, and possibly unblessed with the ad- 
vantages of spiritual consolation such as I derive 
from an excellent young clergyman who watches 
over my soul, still I trust you will be equally 
willing to admit that it is desirable we should 
forget much that has passed, and I am ready to 
forget and forgive the sorrow I have suftered on 
your account. 

" We have heard an excellent account of your 
son, of the pains you have taken not only with his 
education, but also to make him worthy of the 
honored name he bears. But my dear sister and 
myself cannot but feel deeply pained when we 
hear that it is your intention to allow him to be- 
come an artist — in plain and sober truth, to earn 
his bread by painting. If my dear husband had 
been still alive, proud as he was of his name, 
what grief and pain this would have caused him ! 
With no children of our own to inherit our name 
and fortunes, we cannot in silence allow so pain- 
ful a report to pass unnoticed. Your boy is now 
nearly twenty- two years of age, and if report is 
to be believed, a most accomplished young man, 
and a worthy son of a gallant father. I have now 
a proposal to make. Let him come over and pay 
us a long visit. He shall be allowed to continue 
his studies, and have all the advantages due to 
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his position as my nephew. My sister, Mrs. 
Jones, who, you are aware, lives with me, has an 
only daughter, a charming girl, and a fit com- 
panion for your son in every respect. If their 
acquaintance ripens into love, it will have our 
consent, and Sydney may then take his place as 
the head of the family, and in due time inherit 
the fortunes of myself and my sister. I need 
hardly suggest to you that such a proposition is 
to your son a prospect highly advantageous. The 
career he has marked out for himself is one which, 
in my opinion, is objectionable, especially for one 
who bears our name. In addition, the chanc es 
of success are, to say the least, somewhat doubtful. 

" It is for you to consider carefully all the advan- 
tages held out to your son, and though it is possible 
you may hesitate to part with him for an indefinite 
period, and may not value as highly as I do the 
name of Vere, still the good sense which we have 
always heard you possess, will cause you to weigh 
and value your son's prospects far in excess of 
your personal feelings. 

" Let me hear from you soon, and with love to 
your son both from myself and sister, 

" Believe me, yours sincerely, 

" Mary Verb. 

**P.S. — If you accept my proposition, we should 
like Sydney to come to us the first week in De- 
cember." 
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And now, while we leave the mother and son 
to consider Lady Vere's letter, it will be conven- 
ient to make the reader acquainted with the ladies 
who desire to take possession of Sydney, and 
mark out his future fate. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lady Verb and her sister, Mrs. Jones, were 
the daughters of a most respectable man who 
rejoiced in the name of Smith. He had made a 
considerable fortune as a cattle-dealer and gov- 
ernment contractor. Although a species of trade 
which, if well conducted, may lead to fortune, 
the constant contact with sheep and pigs some- 
what vulgarizes the mind, and Mr. Smith's good 
qualities, it must be confessed, were concealed 
under a very rough exterior. He was honest, 
proud of himself, and, as he called it, of being a 
self-made man. 

His wife, dying early, left him with two daugh- 
ters, of the ages of thirteen and fourteen, and 
under advice (for his avocation made him in 
every way unj&t to look after them), they were 
sent to be educated in France. A tolerable 
education was the result, and the two sisters re- 
turned home at the ages of seventeen and eigh- 
teen years, from a fashionable pension in Paris, to 
reside and take charge of their father's home. 

Great was the surprise of their worthy parent 
at the change that had taken place in the two 
simple girls from whom he had parted some three 

4* (41) 
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or four years back. They now returned to their 
home transformed into two dashing ladies of 
fashion, and it must be admitted, they looked 
upon their father, their home, and their native 
town with feelings far removed from pride or 
pleasure. 

The result of all these various surprises by no 
means added to Mr. Smith's happiness. He 
looked upon his daughters as vain and silly. 
Their attempts in every way to ignore his past 
life were contrary to his notions, and angered 
him much in his pride at being a successful man. 
Finally, when the two young ladies urged on him 
a change of name, and proposed that they should 
fix their residence in some locality where the 
antecedents of the family were unknown, Mr. 
Smith spoke out, and in very distinct and forcible 
language informed his daughters he should live 
and die in his native town, and that any interfer- 
ence with his habits would endanger their inherit- 
ance of his hard-earned wealth. In reference to 
the change of name, the worthy gentleman sug- 
gested, in a rather sneering tone, and not without 
a large admixture of chaff, that young ladies with 
such education, looks, and figures, would find 
plenty of young fellows in Nottingham ready and 
willing to assist them in attaining that object of 
their ambition. 

And so it turned out ; the Miss Smiths, see- 
ing there was no hope of managing their father, 
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or directing his proceedings, adopted his views, 
and set steadily to work to change their names, 
and the acknowledged wealth of their father 
made the matter very easily accomplished. Thus 
the eldest, Mary, married Sir John Vere, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Nottingham, while Harriet, 
the younger sister, fell to the lot of one Jones, 
who was likewise in business, a dull, quiet sort 
of person, designated by the world as a most 
respectable man. 

In due time their worthy parent, after a brief 
illness, retired to another, and let us hope a 
better world, leaving to each of his daughters a 
handsome fortune. 

Many years had passed away, and at the period 
our story opens. Lady Vere and her sister, Mrs. 
Jones, both widows, live together at a charming 
residence within three miles of Nottingham. 
Lady Vere has no family; she occasionally hints 
at their loss, but as, somehow or other, no one 
ever saw them, the world, usually ill-natured, 
raises doubts as to whether they are not crea- 
tions of Lady Vere's imagination. 

Mrs. Jones undoubtedly, after having been 
^. married very many years, to the astonishment 
of every one, and of Mr. Jones in particular, 
presented him with a daughter, and whether 
overcome with joy, or overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment at the addition to his family, one thing 
only is certain, a violent attack of gout depriverl 
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society and his family of this worthy gentle- 
man. 

The two sisters — ^as before stated — ^were both 
possessed of handsome fortunes, not only in their 
own right, but in that of their husbands. They 
lived happily together, with of course the usual 
amount of small quarrels, at Holly Hall, a place 
complete in every respect; with charming 
grounds and gardens, and all that wealth can 
purchase. Lady Vere prided herself on leading 
society, and setting the fashions of Nottingham 
and its neighborhood according to her own 
notions, keeping, however, to a select and some- 
what exclusive circle. 

She was a small, smart, dapper little woman, 
who in youth must have been rather attractive ; 
she now put on a reasonable amount of paint, 
and a large quantity of false hair, gave herself 
out to be forty, and imagined the world believed 
it. She was blessed with most gushing and in- 
nocent manners, rapid in her movements, and 
never talked without showing her appreciation 
of her own conversation by laughing and scream- 
ing at whatever she said. She believed every 
one was in love with her, and spoke of the late 
Sir John with an affection which she had not 
discovered till long after his death, and which 
was given as the reason she had remained single, 
and therefore cruel to thq rest of mankind. 

Her sister, Mrs. Jones, was a harmless, child- 
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ish, amiable woman, and passed a quiet life in 
studying Paris fashions, and recounting her 
youthful adventures when she resided in that 
capital. 

Her daughter, Dorothy, was a lively, good- 
tempered girl, with blue eyes and fair hair, not 
unlike a wax doll, doubtless the image of what 
her jmother had been at the same age ; and this 
was jfortunate, as the late Mr. Jones, among his 
many good qualities and advantages, had not 
been\ blessed with a fair share of personal beauty. 
And )pow the reader is in possession of such facts 
as are necessary to make him acquainted with 
the fauiily Sydney Vere was asked to visit. 



CHAPTER V. 

When Mrs. Vere returned from her walk, she 
found her son sitting idly at his easel, and lost 
in thought. The letter from Lady Vere had 
heen thrown on the ground, and at a distance, 
which gave an idea that Sydney had taken 
offense with the tone in which the offer had 
been made. The boy loved his mother, and she 
deserved that love, for never had a parent more 
devotedly endeavored to promote the happiness 
and well-being of her child. 

"Mother," said Sydney, "I will not leave 
you ; my life is marked out ; I love my art ; and 
we are happy and contented together. When 
we consider the neglect and unfeeling conduct 
of my father's family in our misery, and all that 
has been brought about by their bitterness to 
you, who have been so good and so superior to 
all of them, I cannot feel any love for them, o^ 
accept their offer. Why have they not invited 
you to come with me ?" 

Mrs. Vere stooped down, and her face, still 
beautiful, though marked with care, looked radi- 
ant with happiness as she heard her son's words. 
She kissed him tenderly. 
(46) 
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*' Sydney, we will do nothiDg in a hurry; the 
subject of your aunt's letter requires the greatest 
consideration. I can pardon any word in it 
which affects myself. Lady Vere means kindly 
by you, although her offer is in some measure 
dictated by foolish vanity of family. But she is 
right in asking you without me. I could not, 
nor would I go. After you have been there and 
know them, the time may arrive when it will be 
their duty to invite me, and mine to accept their 
invitation. After years of neglect, we can fairly 
claim a few days to answer her letter, and during 
that period we will take counsel together, and 
decide on the right and proper course for us to 
follow." 

" But, mother,*' said Sydney, ^^ I will not marry 
Miss Jones. My aunt's letter is really written 
with one single purpose, to marry me to my 
cousin. You cannot wish me to marry a girl I 
don't care for, merely to insure to myself money, 
and an excuse to be idle." 

" No, Sydney," said Mrs. Vere, " I don't wish 
that, but you have never seen your cousin, and I 
have heard her well spoken of. At any rate it is 
not wise to pass an opinion till you have had an 
opportunity of judging for yourself. But come, 
we will talk no more at present. Finish your 
work, and the rest of the day we will devote to 
amusement, and forget the subject of your aunt's 
letter till to-morrow." 
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Mrs. Vere acted wisely in putting off the cou- 
sideration of the letter till another day. It was 
impossible for her not to see the great advantage 
such an offer as that niade to Sydney really wj 
Many an anxious thought had crossed her miid 
in reference to the future of her son. Whateyer 
prospect his undoubted talent held out to h¥m, 
very many reasons might cause him to fail/ to 
obtain that position which secures wealthJ or 
even competency. / 

Mrs. Yere's means were small. About fiOOi. 
per annum was all the provision, in the eveiiit of 
her death, which Sydney would inherit. True, 
it was an income sufficient to preserve him from 
actual poverty and privation, but still a misorable 
pittance when considered by the side of the 
splendid pecuniary prospects opened up to her 
son by the offer of Lady Vere. 

It was clearly her duty to urge on her son, re- 
gardless of her own feelings, the absolute neces- 
sity not only of considering the question from 
every point of view, but also of accepting the 
offer. Mrs. Vere had faith in her son, and felt 
conj&dent that the result, be it what it might, 
would be arrived at after a fair and just consid- 
eration of all that passed during his proposed 
residence at Holly Hall. 

Sydney Vere had inherited all the honesty and 
straightforwardness which characterized both his 
father and mother. She knew she could trust 
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her Bon, and that he would come out of the trial 
imposed upon him (even if the plan failed) with 
honor and credit. 

Mrs. Vere was silent as to her own feelings. 
Her life had been passed in watching over her 
child. It was impossible she could do otherwise 
than suffer deep grief at the thought of parting 
for an indefinite period — ^possibly in one sense 
forever — from him who had been her only com- 
panion. If he married, other associations and 
hopes might break up forever that tranquil hap- 
piness which she had so much enjoyed. But 
these thoughts were crushed and hidden when 
she reflected not only on what was her duty to 
her son, but on the prospect opened up to him 
of wealth and freedom from care and anxiety. 

Thus, after much talk and consideration, Mrs. 
Vere brought her son's mind round fully to 
Concur in the wisdom of the course she recom- 
mended ; and after three or four days had elapsed, 
and the subject had received the fullest consider- 
ation, Mrs. Vere wrote the following letter: 

" EOME. 

" Dear Lady Verb, — 

"I hope you will not consider the delay that 

has taken place in replying to your kind letter 

has been caused by any misapprehension of 

either the feelings or motives which actuated 

you in writing it. I felt that, in a matter of such 

5 
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importance as that contained in your letter, it 
would be only just and right to yourself, as well 
as to my boy, that no hurried reply should be 
given. It likewise appeared to me desirable that 
Sydney should fully understand all the various 
points which affect not only his future prospects, 
but the happiness of another, whose name you 
mention in conjunction with his; I mean, of 
course, his cousin Dorothy. In the first place 
I am bound to tell you that, even supposing my 
son's worldly prospects enabled him to dispense 
with his profession, nothing would induce him 
to give up what is the chief object and pleasure 
of his life. But with that single wish, that he 
may be allowed to continue his studies, which 
your letter sanctions, I gratefully accept your 
kind invitation for him to come and reside with 
you at Holly Hall. It is not for a mother to say 
more than is absolutely necessary as to the way 
her son has been brought up, but I believe you 
will find in him a well-educated, well-conducted 
young man, and that you will have no cause of 
complaint against him. His religious education 
has likewise been carefully attended to, and I can 
only add that up to the moment I write he has 
never given me cause for pain, sorrow, or anxiety. 
We shall have very many arrangements to make, 
so as to enable him to leave at the period men- 
tioned in your letter. In accepting your offer, I 
need hardly remind you that his prospects and 
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career in life are in every respect above my own 
personal feelings. To part with him from whom I 
have never been separated is a heavy blow, a sor- 
row that breaks up, at any rate for a time, all 
that makes life valuable to me. I have nothing 
else left to care for, and in intrusting my child 
to your charge, I can only pray that you may find 
him as I have done, worthy of every affection and 
kindness that can be bestowed upon him. I beg 
you will give my best remembrances to Mrs. 
Jones and her daughter, and 

" Believe me to be, 

"Tours very sincerely, 

'* Caroline Verb." 

Mrs. Vere carefully avoided any mention of 
one or two points contained in Lady Vere's let- 
ter. Those little weaknesses were unworthy of 
notice, nor did she hint at the absence of any 
wish on the part of Lady Vere to see her in Eng- 
land. She knew that the time must come, if the 
proposed plans were carried out, when her son 
would see full courtesy and justice done to her ; 
and so with a heavy heart she set about prepar- 
ing and arranging for the separation with him, 
and for his visit to England. 

Sydney likewise devoted himself to his studio, 
and made in addition water-color sketches of 
some of the works of distinguished masters. 
From Rome they went to Florence, where ten 
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days were usefully employed. Mrs. Vere 1: 
made up her mind to winter at Geneva. So 
of her family were comfortably settled the 
and in her hidden grief she felt that to be Yi 
them (although so long a time had passed si 
she had seen them) was far better than liv 
actually alone. Her sister and brother-in- 
had written, expressing great delight at 
thought of seeing her; and so mother and 
journeyed steadily, without hurrying, stoppi 
as was their custom, to see all that was wor 
of observation, and giving Sydney the oppoi 
nity of studying all the beauties both of nat 
and art. 

In due time Geneva was reached. A k 
and affectionate welcome greeted Mrs. Vere \ 
Sydney, and for the next week both mother \ 
son, with full hearts, wandered about, count 
with sadness the rapidly passing hours that w 
to tear them from each other. 

At last, that day so dreaded by both -arriv 
for the first time they were to part; for the i 
time Sj'dney was to rely on himself, and, at 
were, begin the real battle of life. In future 
was to judge for himself without the aid of t 
tender hand which advised and directed all 
doings. The agony of the parting on the par 
Mrs. Vere it is impossible to overrate, but 
power and determination of purpose which 1 
ruled and assisted her in life, enabled her to h 
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from her Bon the grief under which she struggled. 
Indeed, if Sydney could have known one-half 
what his mother suffered, his hopes and prospects, 
as shadowed forth by his aunt, would have been 
scattered to the winds. His heartfelt sorrow 
came forth with little or no attempt to control 
it; he could hardly realize the parting; he had 
an indefinite dread of finding himself alone. But 
the hour came, the moment when it was impos- 
sible either could tell where next they might 
meet, what would be their future destiny. After 
a passionate embrace, Sydney hurried into the 
carriage, and, escorted by his uncle to the station, 
vanished from his^mother's sight. 

It was then Mrs. Vere gave way to that sorrow 
and grief which had so long oppressed her, and 
it was days before she regained composure, or 
was able to take part in the ordinary affairs of 
life. 

Sydney, on the other hand, was hurried along 
to his destination, and amid the various changes 
by rail and sea, found himself the last day of No- 
vember on the pier at Folkestone. The thought 
of the first meeting with his aunts and cousin 
occupied his mind, and tended to suppress in 
some degree the real sorrow he felt in having 
parted from his mother. 

5* 




CHAPTER VI. 

There was some little excitement and flutter- 
ing in Holly Hall on the 1st of December, for a 
telegram had been received from Sydney Vere, 
saying he hoped to reach his aunt's house late 
that afternoon. 

There was great and evident desire to give him 
a warm and aftectionate welcome. Everything 
that could conduce to his comfort had been fully 
considered and carried out. The elder ladies had 
more than once inspected his rooms, and indeed 
had acted the part of housemaids, in their zeal 
for his comfort. 

It was approaching their five o'clock tea. Lady 
Yere, Mrs. Jones, and her daughter Dorothy, 
were sitting in the drawing-room, a handsomely 
furnished and well-proportioned room. There 
was a look of expectation among them all ; the 
advent of young Vere was a real event, the result 
of which none of them could foresee. 

In addition to the three ladies, there was a 

rather vulgar-looking dog, which was honored 

with the name of Jumbo. This animal was a 

special pet of Lady Vere's, and the source of 

(54) 
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misery to poor Dorothy. There was also a 
eman, of some eight-aud-twenty, who no one 
. doubt was a Ritualist^clergyman. He was 
ledly good looking, and perfectly' conscious 
e fact. His dress was faultless, and of that 
liar style which at first sight might lead the 
irned to believe he was a Roman Catholic 
it. His unmistakable cleanliness, however, 
iracteristic which certainly does not apply to 
Romish priesthood, and the carefully tended 
, unrelieved by a shaven crown, very soon 
that he was a young clergyman of the New 
)ol — one who believed not in the pure faith 
led down by his fathers, but thought that 
lies, vestments, flowers, and genuflections 
5 the things God delighted in, and the proper 
ictions to lead his flock to heaven, 
evertheless, this young man, with his insinu- 
^ ways, good looks, and stealthy manners, 
great influence with the three ladies with 
m he was sitting. Jumbo, however, hated 
cordially, for, though an ugly brute, he was 
intelligent dog, and perhaps saw and heard 
e than he approved of, though unable to ex- 
Q himself. 

fr. St. Clair — for that was the name of this 
ng divine — was perhaps less at his ease than 
sil; and, all things considered, might have 
ight, on the present occasion, his room more 
rable than his company ; but for reasons of his 
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own, he was very anxious to be the first to see, and 
as far as it was in his power, to welcome, engross, 
and influence young Vere. At any rate, there he 
was, and received as usual with every mark of 
cordiality. 

Lady Vere began the conversation by saying, — 

" Dorothy dear, ring for tea — it is about five 
o'clock; your cousin, if the train is punctual, 
must be here shortly ; he will be cold, and glad 
of anything to warm him. And, while the tea is 
coming, take Jumbo with you, and go and see if 
there are tidings of our relative.** 

Dorothy rose to obey, and was followed to the 
door by our Ritualistic friend, who showed his 
desire to aid her with an eagerness that made it 
more than probable that, however nearly his 
notions approached toward Roman Catholic doc- 
trines, he had not arrived at the opinion that it 
was wrong for the clergy to marry. So the door 
was opened; Jumbo rushed out; Mr. St. Clair 
seized a shawl that lay in the hall, to protect 
Dorothy from the cold; and, after bestowing on 
her the usual attentions with which young ladies 
are favored on such occasions, they all returned 
to the drawing-room, and the tea made its appear- 
ance. 

Dorothy presided at the table, and administered 
tea all round. Mr. St. Clair did the part of waiter 
with ease and grace; and having supplied the 
wants of his fellow-creatures, helped himself 
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plentifully to cream and sugar, and taking a piece 
of muffin between his finger and thumb, he 
touched on the advent of the coming Christmas. 
" My dearLady Vere, lam exceedingly anxious 
that nothing should be wanting on our part to 
celebrate the great festival of our Church with 
becoming splendor. Our parish church — thanks 
to your liberality — is an example to all the coun- 
try, and I trust you will give directions to your 
gardener to aid us in our decorations with all the 
flowers you can spare ; and I likewise hope your 
assistance, and that of my fair young friend, Miss 
Dorothy, will be given in perfecting and complet- 
ing the decorations of the church on that day.** 

"Indeed, Mr. St. Clair,*' said Lady Vere, with 
her usual little laugh, "I have spoken to Thomp- 
son, and although I fear his religious motives are 
not in accordance with ours, he will not fail to 
attend to my orders. You may rely on a fine 
show of white flowers." 

Mr. St. Clair expressed his thanks, and re- 
freshed himself with more tea and muffin. 

And then he turned to Dorothy, and said, — 
** Has my dear Miss Dorothy had any time to-day 
"to visit any of her poorer sisters ? I did not meet 
liier in my rounds. I begin to fear the thoughts 
of your cousin's arrival, and the preparations for 
"tlie private theatricals, have preoccupied you to 
"the exclusion of other and greater objects.*' 

Poor Dorothy had a great combination of lovoj 
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and fear for Mr. St. Clair. She looked on him 
with wonder and admiration. A poor, weak, 
little thing, she was easily led away, and, like a 
child, ever readily attracted to whoever was kind 
to her. 

" Oh, no, Mr. St. Clair ; but my cold was bad, 
and ma would not allow me to go out. She 
wished me to be here to greet my cousin, as first 
impressions go a great way." 

Mr. St. Clair thought, and as far as possible 
looked as if it would not break his heart if Syd- 
ney did not admire Dorothy ; so he said, " Health 
was all-important — and he trusted to-morrow 
would see her again fulfilling these important 
duties." 

Here Mrs. Jones put down her teacup, and 
remarked that " she did not like these visitings; 
that she always expected some harm would 
come of them — and Dorothy come home with a 
fever." 

"Nonsense, Harriet," said Lady Vere, "Mr. 
St. Clair must know best; and we are all bound 
to work in the good cause, however humble our 
eflforts." 

And poor Harriet, easily snubbed, took up a 
book which contained French fashions, and was 
soon lost in the study of the pictures and the 
recollections of her youthful days in France. 

One of the important points in Mr. St. Clair's 
proceedings was to get all the young ladies in 
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the neighborhood to aid and assist him in his vo- 
cation, and identify themselves with his practices. 
No one ever worked so hard, or said so many 
pretty speeches, as did Mr. St. Clair. The young 
ladies all adored him, and vied in their efforts 
to do him honor. His collection of slippers, com- 
forters, pen-wipers (and Heaven knows what be- 
sides) was, in its way, the most nnrivaled collec- 
tion in Europe. 

He had invented a visiting dress of gray, a 
palmer-like hat and leather girdle, singularly 
becoming; and, between his flattery and the be- 
coming nature of the dress, it was difficult to 
take a morning's walk in the neighborhood with- 
out meeting one of these gushing young creat- 
ures, armed with book and basket, all bent on 
appearing to do good, and determined to look 
charming. 

But now the sound of wheels was heard. They 
all began to rearrange themselves according to 
their character. Dorothy looked in the glass, 
anxious about first impressions. The clergyman 
brushed away the crumbs, smoothed his dress, 
and with his handkerchief swept away all ves- 
tiges of the previous refreshment. Lady Vere 
fluttered about in a state of excitement and nerv- 
ousness; while poor Harriet Jones, not knowing 
what to think of the whole affair, retired in the 
background till brought forward by Lady Vere 
to welcome her nephew. 
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Young Vere, although naturally anxious on 
entering a room where all were strangers, was 
little aware that a corresponding excitement 
(though of a different character) agitated the 
society in which he was about to enter. The 
door was thrown open, and almost before he 
knew where he was, Lady Vere, standing on her 
toes, embraced her nephew with a kindness and 
vigor which, added to the gentle scream of de- 
light with which she received him, proved her to 
be sincere in her wishes to welcome him there. 

He was then introduced to Dorothy, who did 
her best to show her pleasure at seeing her 
cousin, but Mr. St. Clair's eye was on her, and 
thus she was nervous, and appeared less advan- 
tageously in Vere's eyes than might otherwise 
have been the case. 

Mr. St. Clair was next introduced, and was 
about to say something neat and appropriate, 
but stepping back to give more power to his elo- 
quence, he unfortunately trod on Jumbo's tail, 
an offense which that animal resented with a nip 
which destroyed his eloquence, and caused a very 
different expression nearly to escape from his 
mouth. Poor Ilarriet Jones was the last towel- 
come the new arrival, and thus Sydney and his 
family were at last acquainted. 

The Rev. Mr. St. Clair had indulged in the 
hope that Lady Vere might ask him to remain 
to dinner. It is possible she may have wished 
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her nephew to be alone with them that even- 
ing ; at any rate, not a word was said, so Mr. 
St. Clair took his departure, expressing a hope 
that he and his friend Mr. Vere would soon be 
better acquainted. 

Lady Vere herself escorted Sydney to his rooms. 
He was pleased and grateful ; his room and studio 
were all he could wish, and during the first even- 
ing it may be truly said that he made a most 
agreeable impression. He had seen much of the 
world — could describe countries and cities; he 
was even able to amuse his aunt Harriet with 
Paris fashions, and sketched her the latest thing 
in bonnets, which she thought quite beautiful ; 
and that night saw them all retire to rest, a 
happy and a contented family. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

When the ladies retired to rest, Mrs. Jones 
came into her sister's room, as was her usual 
custom. Both she and Lady Vere were exceed- 
ingly pleased with their nephew, and charmed 
with his appearance ; indeed Sydney had a frank 
and winning way which few could resist. His 
aunts, carried away by the pleasure of finding in 
their relative one who exceeded their expecta- 
tions, began to settle the future for Sydney and 
Dorothy, as if the matter were finally arranged. 
Money, settlements, residences, and all such like 
things, passed rapidly through the minds of these 
worthy people. Indeed, Aunt Harriet got to the 
length of considering not only the wedding-dress 
of the bride, but those of the bridesmaids, and 
suggested the wisdom of a trip to Paris, with a 
view to perfecting the trousseau. It was then, in- 
deed. Lady Vere saw that her sister's notions 
were far more rapid than her own. So with a 
laugh she replied, "Nonsense, Harriet; plenty 
of time to think of dress when all else is ar- 
ranged;-' and the sisters kissed each other and 
separated for the night. 
(62) 
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Sydney, tired with his jouruey, the excitement 
of his arrival, and the exertions he had made to 
give his aunts and cousin a favorable impression, 
was soon fast asleep; and it was only when the 
housekeeper, anxious to curry favor with the 
handsome young man whose position in the house 
might probably be so important, knocked late 
the following morning, that Sydney awoke, and 
accepted with great satisfaction the cup of tea 
which she brought him. Mrs. Shaw, the house- 
keeper, had been a good-looking woman, but 
marks of care and anxiety had evidently greatly 
aged her. Lady Vere was fond of her, and there 
was no doubt, in her vocation, she was an ex- 
cellent person. 

She informed Sydney of the hours and habits 
of the house, expressed her wish to serve him, 
and left him to dress. 

The breakfast was a continuation of the pre- 
vious evening, and after that Sydney set to work 
to unpack his worldy goods, some of which con- 
nected with his art had arrived before him. 
The aunts and Cousin Dorothy were delighted 
to come to his studio, and assist in the unpack- 
ing, and many were the expressions of delight 
as the numerous sketches were dragged forth 
out of the portfolios, and placed for their in- 
spection. 

In these Sydney was rich, for with a rapid 
touch he could make, in a very short time. 
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sketches in water colors, studies to be used as 
occasion might require. In this manner the 
morning passed rapidly away, luncheon was an- 
nounced sooner than they could have imagined, 
and with it the Rev. Mr. St. Clair, who found the 
excellent dishes at Holly Hall far more to his taste 
than the very doubtful ones which a stout Not- 
tingham lass, whose chief merit was a voice use- 
ful in his church, served up for his refreshment. 
Mr. St. Clair had always some excuse for calling, 
in addition to the established fact that he was an 
expected guest. 

So he was welcomed cordially, and the ladies 
poured forth a long account of the morning's pro- 
ceedings, and of how pleasantly it had passed. 
Mr. St. Clair expressed his delight at all he heard, 
and the hope that he might soon be allowed to 
see these treasures of art; and, not to encourage 
the conversation too much, devoted himself to his 
roast chicken. 

In due time — that is when luncheon was nearly 
over — Mr. St. Clair said he had called in the hope 
that Miss Jones would undertake her usual share 
of the duty in visiting some poor people ; and the 
day being fine — Mrs. Jones, moreover, seeing no 
objection — Dorothy retired to array herself in the 
costume suited for that good work. When the 
little flaxen-haired, blue-eyed girl came down 
dressed in her gray gown, the neatest of hats 
with a palmer-like brim, a leather purse and gir- 
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die round her waist, a bag in one hand and a 
book in the other, she not only looked sufficiently 
pretty to make her cousin propose to sketch 
her in that dress, but quite justified Mr. St. Clair 
in his wish quickly to change her name to that 
saintly one he was so proud of. 

Mr. St. Clair hurried her off, and Sydney, after 
requesting half an hour's time to write to his 
mother, was promised the escort of his aunt over 
the grounds and gardens. The afternoon was 
fine, and Lady Vere initiated Sydney in all the 
beauties and resources of Holly Hall gardens, 
greenhouses, walks, trees, and ponds. Not a cor- 
ner was left unseen — for nothing delighted her 
more than taking a visitor over the grounds. In- 
deed they were well kept, and singularly beau- 
tiful. 

It may be said with some regret that Sydney 
was hardly equal to the due appreciation of all 
he saw. True, he had an artist's eye, both for 
the picturesque and the beautiful ; it was evident 
the place was kept in perfect order; but without 
habit and custom one cannot understand all these 
little details that add so much to the comfort 
and perfection of an English country house. 

Still Sydney maintained his reputation with 
his aunt, and admired, as he could hardly fail to 
do, much that he saw ; and the afternoon passed 
pleasantly away. As they walked down to a 
pretty bit of water, about a hundred yards from 

6* 
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the house, Lady Vere questioned Sydney as to 
what he thought of his cousin, llis reply was 
prompt and ready. "What I see of her I like, 
and I feel sure she is good-tempered, but it is 
early yet to pass judgment. At any rate," he 
added, "I can already feel you have done all 
and everything in your power to put me at my 
ease and make me feel at home." 

Lady Vere likewise spoke of his mother; said 
all she knew and heard of her was of the most 
pleasing character, and she hoped before very 
long to make her acquaintance, and establish 
more intimate relations, adding, she had thought 
it wiser and better for all parties that Sydney 
should come here first by himself, and give them 
the opportunity of knowing and understanding 
him, as it were, free from his mother's influence. 

Sydney, ever pleased at any kindness uttered 
toward his mother, expressed his thanks, and 
shortly after the feir Dorothy returned from her 
little pilgrimage, and carried him off to make 
acquaintance with her pony. Thence he was 
taken to the poultry-yard, and to a model dairy, 
where he was invited to take some cream, which 
Dorothy assured him would highly benefit his 
health — although his own impression was that 
nothing could improve it; and thus concluded 
the outdoor amusements. As the aunts watched 
from the window these young people approaching 
the house, they again took counsel together, and 
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smiled over the prospects that seemed in process 
of realization. Even Jumbo appeared to view 
matters with a satisfactory feeling, for he rushed 
out to meet Dorothy and Sydney, and evinced a 
cordiality for the latter which he had certainly 
never shown for Mr. St. Clair. 

Thus the first day of his residence glided by, — 
not a single care or annoyance had crossed his 
path. Each and every one seemed bent on mak- 
ing him happy ; and when, after tea, he sat by 
lais fire and mused over the events of the day 
preparatory to dressing for dinner, he felt truly 
grateful for all the kindness and sympathy that 
had been shown him. 

One thing alone puzzled him. Although his 
traveled knowledge was considerable, fate had 
never brought him into contact with a High 
Church clergyman — to him, as yet, a new and 
extraordinary creature. His notion of a Prot- 
estant clergyman had hitherto been that of a 
quiet, respectable man, whose appearance, plain 
and neat, was unmarked by any of those out- 
ward peculiarities of clerical dress which to many 
appear vain and fanciful. 

*' I wonder," he said, "if I shall like this man ; 
he is wary and cat-like ; he evidently desires to 
be friendly with me. His influence over every 
one here is considerable, but my instinct makes 
me doubt him ; and so before I allow myself to 
feel any friendship, I must not only know, but I 
must understand him better.*' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Lady Verb, as it was before stated, was fond 
of society, and led, or believed she did, — which 
is much the same thing, — the fashions and doings 
of the surrounding neighborhood. Private the- 
atricals, and a ball afterward, were the intended 
festivities for Twelfth-night. Cards had been 
issued for the affair, and the arrangements (for 
Lady Vere spared no expense on such occasions) 
became the talk of the whole neighborhood. 
There was a large drawing-room up-stairs which 
was little used. It was approached by folding- 
doors on the top of the staircase, at the farther 
end near the bay-window: on each side was a 
bedroom, which could only be entered, or at 
least one of them, by this room. In every re- 
spect it was admirably adapted for a theater, and 
in due course of time, stage, procenium, and 
various other adjuncts were brought from London 
and fixed up in it. 

Owing to the large number of Lady Vere's 
friends who were anxious to act, it was finally 
determined that the old and well-established 
play, the " Rivals,'* should once again be per- 
formed and delight the spectators. 
(68) 
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During the previous day, after his arrival, 
many and varied occupations had prevented Syd- 
nej' from seeing, and indeed hearing much of this 
coming event; bat, on the following morning, 
he was taken to inspect the preparations, and 
learned that a first or rough rehearsal was to 
take place that afternoon. Lady Vere had en- 
gaged a professional gentleman to instruct the 
performers in the business of the stage. A few 
scenes had been sent down, barely sufficient for 
the purposes of the play ; and a dingy, gray cur- 
tain completed the preparations. 

" Aunt," said Sydney, " I think I can be of 
use, and add to the effect of your theatricals. 
Let me paint you a drop-curtain. I shall have 
ample time before Twelfth-night to do that, and 
a scene or two likewise, if they are wanted. 
That shabby curtain will spoil the whole effect.'^ 

Ifeed we say the proposal was readily accepted? 
Soon after one o'clock the various actors arrived, 
each with his or her book; all more or less igno- 
rant of their words, and perfectly ignorant of 
their* stage business. What the unfortunate 
man underwent that afternoon in endeavoring, 
in some degree, to fit them for their parts, no 
one knew; but he lived through it wonderfully, 
supported by a bottle of sherry. The first re- 
hearsal of the " Rivals** took five hours, and en- 
tailed a fearful loss of temper ; but it must be 
admitted that at the end of the lesson each one 
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had at least gaiued some idea of the difficulty of 
the work he had so lightly undertaken. So after 
tea and other refreshments, with mutual compli- 
ments and agreements for little private rehears- 
als of separate scenes, the performers departed, 
contented with themselves. Sydney, having no 
part to perform in the play, had persuaded his 
aunt to drive him into Nottingham, and there he 
was able to purchase all the necessary articles he 
required to paint the drop-scene, which was to 
give to the neighbors the first evidence of his 
rising genius. 

During the week, Sydney worked hard at his 
new undertaking. The ladies were delighted to 
come and witness his labors; and the curtain, 
though by no means a new idea, progressed 
rapidly. There was the usual temple, steps, 
water, a figure or two in brilliant costume, evi- 
dently making love ; while a guitar, fruits, and 
flowers were scattered about. Sydney Vere, 
however, understood his art, and finally com- 
pleted a drop-scene that Beverley or Telbin might 
have praised. 

Once or twice, when the Rev. Mr. St. Clair did 
not claim Dorothy to assist in visiting the sick, 
Sydney and she rode out together ; and it must 
be confessed Sydney's performance demonstrated 
beyond doubt that his equestrian education had 
been sadly neglected. His horse, generally left 
to take care of himself, very soon discovered the 
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nature of the man who rode him; and on their 
second afternoon's ride, some three miles from 
home, Sydney had a fall, fortunately without 
damage to himself, though he was much more 
annoyed at Dorothy's laughing at him. The 
steed, wise in its generation, trotted home, leav- 
ing Sydney to walk beside his cousin's horse, a 
somewhat humiliated cavalier. 

The horse having arrived before them, caused 
some little anxiety in the family; and Mr. St. 
Clair, who had called in, sallied forth to see what 
had happened. Sydney's annoyance was not 
diminished by Mr. St. Clair's somewhat satirical 
expressions of regret, and fatherly advice not in 
future to attempt what he was unequal to. He 
added some remarks on the danger Miss Jones 
incurred by riding with an unskilled horseman, 
and gave a slight hint as to Sydney's resemblance 
to Mr. Winkle, in *' Pickwick," who had a habit 
of boasting of deeds he was unable to perform. 

What reply might have been made, for Sydney 
was not in the best of tempers, it is impossible to 
say, for luckily the aunts came up, and Sydney, 
glad to escape, hurried oiFto his room. 

In such like doings a fortnight passed, and it 
is by no means intended to convey to the mind 
of the reader that the few incidents since Sydney 
arrived at Holly Hall were in the least degree 
remarkable. They may be admitted, indeed, as 
Very commonplace ; but it was necessary, as each 
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person had more or less been described by him- 
self or herself, that some account should be given 
of the family and its doings after they had gath- 
ered together under one roof. 

Sydney had made a favorable impression on 
all. Lady Vere thought him charming; Aunt 
Harriet considered him handsome and v^^ell 
dressed ; Dorothy had no thoughts of her own, 
Mr. St. Clair suggesting her ideas, but if she had 
been left to herself, would doubtless have admired 
him as much as her mother and aunt could have 
desired. It is easy to make plans, easy enough to 
draw out a scheme (on paper) for the happiness 
of young people ; but there is a destiny which 
rules all these matters which can seldom be 
averted, and if our plans succeed, the happiness 
of those most interested is often destroyed rather 
than secured. 

No one knew better than Sydney the plan pro- 
posed for him ; not a day passed but he reflected 
on all he saw, and indeed watched Dorothy with 
an earnest desire to learn whether he could con- 
scientiously ask her to be his wife. 

Mr. St. Clair was not a man likely to suit a 
young enthusiastic fellow like Sydney. He doubt- 
less, in spite of Mr. St. Clair's Jesuitical tact, 
thought him a prig, and had on the sly carica- 
tured him to Aunt Harriet in a drawing that 
"Punch** would have appreciated, but which that 
lady, in a horrible fright, consigned to the flames. 
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Still, all went well, and not a single contretemps 
had raaric^d the happiness of the family. 

On the day the story opens, Sydney had gone 
in the afternoon into Nottingham, in reference 
to some matters connected with the theatricals. 
He first went down to the station to inquire 
after a missing parcel, and then proceeded to 
visit a large manufactory; and it was on his 
return in the omnibus that evening, that the 
events recorded in the first chapter took place. 

As Sydney had foreseen, he was nearly late 
for dinner, a hurried toilet just enabling him 
to get into the drawing-room as that meal was 
announced. 

The usual inquiries as to why he was late were 
naturally made to him. 

Sydney, thus questioned, told somewhat at 
length, and in a manner which created little 
interest, all his proceedings previous to his ad- 
ventures in the omnibus, and with a considerable 
amount of dexterity (for Mr. St. Clair dined there) 
deferred the account of his final proceedings till 
the servants had departed. 

Mr. St. Clair had made up his mind that some- 
thing was withheld, and determined to use his 
skill, aided by Lady Vere's wine, to extract the 
information desired when the ladies left the room. 
He misunderstood his man, however; for no 
sooner were the domestics departed, than Sydney 

7 
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told in a singularly simple manner an unvarnished 
tale of all that had occurred to him. 

"You will see, dear aunt," he said to Lady 
Vere, " the great advantage of being able to pro- 
cure a really beautiful face — auch as I Lav. 
scribed to you — for my picture begun abroii«l, 
present I cannot proceed with it. In Rome Iwe 
could procure studies at so much the hour ; 
out them I am powerless. This poor girl 
appearaace exactly what I want; she ia with: 
work, poor, needy, and suffering. If you 
assist me in this matter, you will indeed be ki 
ing your promise, to enable me to carry oi 
studies in pursuit of the art I love so much. , 

It ia not surprising that Lady Vere heaitatM jd- 
indeed it would have been extraordinary itpe ■ '■ 
had hastily agreed to Sydney's request. W 

"You are too young, Sydney," she ealLl.^ 
know all the perils and dangers young mei*- 
counter. This young girl you have desoribid 
so good and beautiful may be all this, but llofh 
knows what else she may be ! Mr. St. Clair D- 
warns us to flee from temptation : this gir|f 
have watched you, and may have been ac^a j| 
part." ^t 

"IN'o,aunt,"said Sydney ; "all that pass(Ct, ji 
real, there was no acting. But aid me to-njca- 
in finding out particulars; the truth can jhat 
covered, and you will then decide." that 

Aunt Harriet here interposed, aud begaea. 
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sister not to go into dirty streets and horrid 
houses ; she was sure the girl was artful. Mr. 
Jones had always told her they were all impu- 
dent girls, and that he never would speak to 
them. But Dorothy, on the contrary, felt sure 
she was very pretty, and hoped, if Aunt Vere went 
to look after the girl, she would let her go with 
her. 

Mr. St. Clair had maintained a dignified silence 
during Sydney's story, and the hrief discussion 
which had taken place. His mind had been more 
or less disturbed since Sydney's arrival. It is 
unnecessary to conceal the fact that Miss Jones 
and her money were the objects of this worthy 
man's hopes and wishes. He felt that in Syd- 
ney (in addition to the family plan, which it was 
his determination to upset if possible) he had a 
powerful rival, if that young gentleman entered 
for the prize. If he secured Miss Jones's interest, 
[: Mrs. Jones was weak and yielding, and would 
.consent to anything her daughter desired. 

In the first place, then, he had hoped to obtain 
>me influence over Sydney, by possibly gaining 
jhis confidence. Hitherto no opportunity had 
ijiven him a chance ; Sydney was candid and open 
^ all things. His hesitation at dinner implied, 
^le thought, a chance, but that hope suddenly 

^appeared when Sydney expressed a wish to 
^'ling the young girl there, with a view of her 

tting as a study for his picture. Mr. St. Clair 
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saw a new and unexpected field open to hira to 
gain Sydney's confidence, and introduce into the 
house an element which, if turned to account, 
might greatly tend to distract hira from the 
intended purpose which had brought him to 
Holly Hall, and, in fact, upset the family scheme, 
which was to marry him to Miss Jones. 

So when at last Lady Vere turned to him for 
an expression of his opinion, the worthy divine, 
much to Sydney's surprise, supported him very 
strongly, and urged that his wish should be 
granted, not only on the ground of the promises 
made by his aunt as to the study of his art, but 
on the score of charity. His proposal, he thought, 
was worthy of the fullest consideration, and, if 
the inquiry as to the character of the girl was 
satisfactory, should be sanctioned and carried out. 

Lady Vere, always ready to yield to her 
spiritual adviser, immediately consented to go 
on the following day. Mrs. Jones as promptly 
concurred, and Miss Jones had as fully deter- 
mined to accompany her aunt, and even attack 
the fierce Mrs. Nupkins in the coming search 
for the girl, had not fate and Mr. St. Clair 
carried her oW the following day to visit the 
poor. 

When the ladies retired, Sydney, with real 
sincerity, thanked Mr. St. Clair for his kindness 
in the matter, and went with such earnestness 
into the whole case, dwelling not only on his 
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desire to do good, but on the advantages to him- 
self, that Mr. St. Clair, while he slowly imbibed 
a large glass of port, could not help envying him 
his honest innocence, — an attribute which, in 
his zeal for his High Church principles, he had 
found it necessary to disembarrass himself of. 

Long they talked, and but for the port being 
finished and tea announced, Sydney might have 
recounted his adventures and opened his heart 
for any length of time to his new and very plausi- 
ble friend. 

So to tea they went. Here Mr. St. Clair was 
in his element, and to each of the ladies he con- 
fided his views. Sydney discussed the matter 
again with Lady Vere, and finally it was settled 
that, on the following day, Edith should be 
sought for, and if all proved satisfactory, means 
should be taken to mend her condition, and lift 
her out of the misery and poverty under which 
she was undoubtedly suffering. 




CHAPTER IX. 

If we watch the proceedings of the beggars 
who, alas, swarm in our towns ; if we take notice 
of the miserable creatures, the lame, the halt, 
and the blind, who earn a wretched subsistence 
by playing some cracked or broken instrument, 
discoursing most mournful music, we cannot fail 
to notice that these unhappy people obtain much 
of that little aid which falls to their lot in the 
small and crowded streets, the abodes of the 
working classes. The poor are good and chari- 
table the one to the other. They have many 
faults — vice, unchecked by better example, holds 
powerful sway over them; but, with all their 
sins, charity, in the time of need, shines forth in 
all its excellence. So on the cold, gray morning 
when in Pleasant Place the lodgers knew that 
poor Mrs. Shephard was dead, many of the 
women, in spite of their various duties, came 
to aid and comfort the poor girls, while at the 
same time the men, on their way to work, gave 
notice to those functionaries that are required 
(whatever the position of the dead may be) to 
carry out the last sad offices. 
(78) 
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Poor Mrs. Shephard had been decently laid 
out on her bed by the friendly women who had 
come in to assist; a clean sheet covered her 
aged, shrunken body, and the poor girls, ex- 
hausted with the long, dreary night, after hav- 
ing swallowed some food and tea that their kind 
neighbors had compelled them to accept, were 
left alone in the outer room, and rested wearily 
near the fire. 

The girl Nancy, who was niece to Mrs. Shep- 
hard, and whose parents lived at another part of 
the town, lay with her head on the table, sleep- 
ing soundly. Edith rested in a chair, the one in 
which Mrs. Shephard sat the previous evening. 
Occasionally she lost consciousness, but soon 
awoke, as if the mind, ever active and excited, 
was disturbed even in sleep by the misery of her 
position and anxiety as to what would become 
of her. 

Edith cherished the hope she should some 
day hear of her parents. During the first ten 
or eleven years of her life money had been sent ' 
from time to time for her education. Mrs. Shep- 
hard had honestly used the means intrusted to 
her in the manner Edith's parents intended, and 
with a natural quickness she had taken every 
possible advantage of the opportunities given 
her. 

Since these means had failed, Edith had done 
all in her power to teach herself, and, as far as 
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the simple and most useful portion of educatioa 
is concerned, was fairly and sufficiently taught. 

Whenever she could see a newspaper she read 
the advertisements, in the hope that something 
relating to herself might lead to her restoration 
to her parents. Yet years had passed away, and 
now her last and only friend lay dead in the next 
room. Not a ray of hope cheered her future; 
poverty, wretchedness, want, stared her in the 
face. But one thing she had determined upon, 
that come what might, should even the work- 
house be her fate, she would never leave Not- 
tingham while a hope remained of her being 
reclaimed by her parents. 

During these sad hours of this day, more than 
once the kind, bright face of him who on the 
previous night had spoken so gently to her came 
before her with singular distinctness, and she re- 
membered almost with a thrill of pleasure those 
gentle tones and the persuasive voice that spoke 
so earnestly. The fear that then possessed her 
had passed away, the cloud which obscured her 
judgment was gone, and Edith in her heart re- 
pented she had not given him her address. 

She said to herself, I now see he meant well 
and kindly by me; it was as if, in the moment 
of my dire distress and coming sorrow, God had 
sent me a helping hand and I rejected' it. But 
the face clung to her memory, and even tended 
to soften and mitigate her grief. 
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If he really intended kindly, if his motives 
T7ere good, he will try to find me; and the weary 
httle head fell back in her chair, the hands 
crossed each other, and silently she prayed for 
mercy under her sufferings. Stillness reigned 
in the room, and she sank into peaceful slumber. 

About two o'clock the same afternoon a parish 
functionary, with a red and bloated face, knocked 
at the door and announced that the cause of his 
visit was to ascertain the size of the coffin neces- 
sary for Mrs. Shephard's remains, and this was 
done in the coarse, unfeeling manner which all 
the poor-law authorities exercise toward the des- 
titute, as if they were a different class of beings. 
This fellow, forgetting that his paid vocation en- 
abled him to indulge in the enjoyment of his 
intemperate habits by fulfilling duties under that 
law made and intended for the comfort and sup- 
port of the humble classes, informed the poor 
girls, in a jovial voice, that coffins were kept 
ready for all sorts and sizes, and departed prom- 
ising that late in the evening one would be sent. 

The girls, once awake, set about performing a 
few trifiing domestic duties, and then relapsed 
into silence as the day wore on without a single 
event that could cheer or comfort them. 

The same afternoon, directly after luncheon, 
Sydney and his aunt. Lady Vere, went into Not- 
tingham, and to the sui'prise of the coachman 
and the silent wonder of the footman, drove into 
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a very low street, where probably a smart car- 
riage never had entered before, and finally 
stopped at the door of Mrs. Nupkius's shop. 

Sydney got out, and went into the shop, while 
his aunt, watching hina, gazed with some degree 
of curiosity, not only at the shop and its contents, 
but on the surrounding neighborhood. It was 
not a nice street, nor did the passers-by appear 
an amiable population. In every countenance 
there seemed to be a hard and withered look, and 
they stared at the carriage with a sort of malicious 
sneer. 

Mrs. Nupkins was never famous for her good 
temper, and on the present occasion was so irri- 
table — ^whether from losses in trade, debts unpaid, 
or the absence of her friend the policeman — 
that Sydney's inquiries respecting Edith met 
with no response, and for some time Mrs. Ifup- 
kins declined to tell where she lived. In short, 
she adopted a virtuous tone, and declared she 
would be no party to introduce Edith to a young 
fellow whose intentions were not likely to be 
good, although he did come in a fine carriage 
with a smart painted-up old lady. 

Sydney wisely took no notice of these imper- 
tinent remarks. To gain his object was all he 
required, and that once accomplished, his future 
relations with Mrs. Nupkins, and her opinion of 
himself and his aunt, gave him little uneasiness. 

He said to Mrs. Nupkins, "I know of friends 
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who are willing to aid this poor girl, and put 
lier in the way of earning her bread ; and to 
prove it, I am here to pay the money she owes 
you." 

Now money was Mrs. Nupkins's idol. Police- 
men were all very well in their way, but police- 
men have appetites; and so Mrs. Nupkins's 
opinion, when money was mentioned, underwent 
a rapid change. 

"I am sure," she said, "I knows no harm of 
the girl, and if you wish to aid her I am agree- 
able. She owes me eleven shillings and nine- 
pence, and ril be glad if you pays for her.'* 

Sydney very promptly produced the money, 
and on handing it over obtained a sort of receipt, 
from which, by means of Mrs. Nupkins's rather 
remarkable penmanship, he learned Edith's name 
and direction. 

Mrs. l^upkins then became highly communi- 
cative, and told with much volubility some por- 
tions of Edith's history. Sydney felt it time to 
be off, but Mrs. Nupkins came to the carriage- 
door, and evinced great anxiety to converse with 
her ladyship, "My ladying" her between each 
word, and ending by recommending her sau- 
sages, pork pies, and other dainties, for which, 
she said, she was greatly famed and patronized 
by the Nottingham folks. 

Lady Vere bowed, and said at present she was 
not in want of anything, but she should bear 
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Mrs. Nupkins in mind ; and so Lady Vere aud 
the reader may take leave of Mrs. Nupkins, who 
afterward told all her customers that Lady Vere 
dealt with her. The carriage drove off amid the 
curtsies of Mrs. Nupkins and the smiles of the 
footman and coachman, who agreed it was a good 
joke seeing the old woman offering her sausages 
to Lady Vere; and in due time the carriage 
stopped in Pleasant Place. 

On inquiring for Mrs. Shephard, Sydney was 
immediately told of her death that morning, and 
likewise of the sorrow and destitution of the two 
girls, who were in the room above. 

On the present occasion. Lady Vere, whose 
many faults were, after all, little more than van- 
ity and weakness, proved that she had a kind 
heart. Without hesitation she left the carriage, 
and taking Sydney's arm, desired the woman 
w^ho had given them the information to show her 
the room where Edith was. Thanking her for 
her civility, and giving her a shilling. Lady Vere 
gently opened the door, and, followed by Sydney, 
entered the apartment. 

It was indeed a wretched place, bare of furni- 
ture and of every possible comfort ; a decent fire 
alone gave some warmth to the room. The two 
girls were resting much as before; but both 
started and got up on seeing a well-dressed lady 
enter the room. It required no one to tell Lady 
Vere which was the girl Sydney was interested 
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in, for few could have failed to notice one whose 
features and appearance were so singularly at- 
tractive. 

Lady Vere went up, and placing her hand ten- 
derly and gently on her shoulder, said to her, — 
" My poor girl, my nephew told me of his meet- 
ing you last night ; of his conviction you were 
in distressed circumstances ; his desire to assist 
you ; and your refusal to accept his aid, or even 
listen to him. I have come, at his request, to in- 
quire about you; and it is only since I came to 
the door I have learned the affliction that has 
befallen you. What can I do for you?'* 

Edith looked up as if in wonder. Hope, had 
deserted her; and this sudden change — these 
kind words — completely overcame her. The 
eyes, hitherto tearless, opened their floodgates ; 
and Edith fell back in her chair, in a passion of 
grief. 

Lady Vere wisely left her to herself; and tak- 
ing the other girl to the window, got from her 
all the information she desired, while Sydney 
made some rather clumsy and very useless at- 
tempts to comfort and compose Edith. 

After some time, Edith was able to listen. 
Lady Vere promised her that she would under- 
take the charges necessary for poor Mrs. Shep- 
hard's funeral, and that the parish should be 
freed from their unwilling duty. She assured 
Edith that, as soon as the funeral was over, she 

8 
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would take her to her own house, and see what 
arrangements could be made for her future life ; 
placing, at the same time, sufficient funds in her 
hands to buy for herself and i^ancy some decent 
mourning. Then, leaving her name and direc- 
tion to be given to the parish undertaker, with 
an order that he was to call at Holly Uall, Lady 
Vere took a kind and feeling farewell. 

Poor Edith's heart was very full ; but, with a 
dignity worthy of a higher position in life, she 
expressed her thanks, assuring Lady Vere that 
such kindness, at such a moment, could never 
be forgotten. Thus, as the evening closed in, 
Edith felt that her prayers had been heard ; and 
was assured that the bright and gentle face, 
which on the previous night she had fled from, 
was the emblem of an honest heart eager to com- 
fort her. 

Edith entered the room where Mrs. Shephalrd 
lay, and, drawing aside the sheet that coverled 
the body, thanked Heaven gratefully for tme 
help that had come to her. From that momerlt, 
new life and hope took possession of her; theire 
was to her an undefined confidence in the futuif 

During the next three days, the girls fulfilljjed 
all the duties their position required of thei 
and prepared the mourning Lady Vere's kinj|d- 
ness had procured for them. They had all Ifjie 
absolute necessaries of life, and thus these pj 
ful days passed rapidly away. 
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Lady Vere had desired her housekeeper, Mrs. 
Shaw, to call in Pleasant Place, to see that her 
orders \vere fully attended to, and to learn any 
facts or particulars that it might be desirable her 
mistress should be made acquainted with. Mr. 
Jemmy Shaw was informed of these doings, and 
volunteered his services in escorting his aunt. 
His object was twofold — to learn any particulars 
as to the cause of Lady Vere's visit, and to gain 
an opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
Edith. 

Mrs. Shaw was well aware of James Shaw's 
wishes and had often told him of the hopelessness 
of his love; but he (a stupid, obstinate fool) would 
take no denial. There was nothing to justify 
Mrs. Shaw in reporting a word that was othe r 
than creditable to Edith. 

On a cold winter's afternoon, followed by Edith 
and Nancy, James Shaw, and one or two friendly 
neighbors, poor Mrs. Shephard was decently an d 
respectably buried in the neighboring cemetery. 
The funeral over, Edith and Ifancy returned to 
Pleasant Place. Arrangements had been made 
for the disposal of the few remaining articles be- 
longing to Mrs. Shephard. The key was handed 
over; Edith took an aftectionate leave of Nancy; 
and, Mrs. Shaw having engaged a cab, her little 
box, which contained all the few remaining ar- 
ticles belonging to her, including the papers re- 
lating to her birth, was put in. Thus Edith de- 
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parted from her old home, and, as the evening 
closed in, arrived at Holly Hall. 

So far the reader is in possession oi all the 
events which have brought the story up to the 
present moment, as well as the various feelings 
and influences which are to bring about the sequel 
to what may be hitherto called very common- 
place proceedings. But it must be remembered 
that, in every-day life, passions for good and for 
evil hold their sway as powerfully as in the 
most extraordinary circumstances, and lead to 
the most unexpected denouements. 

In England, at the period this story com- 
mences, various events had caused the country 
to be much agitated by religious diflFerences. 
Churches — High, Low, Broad and Narrow — dis- 
turbed and worried the minds of both men and 
women, who, if left to the pure faith in which 
they were born, would have passed through life 
happy and contented. Under the cloak of re- 
ligion. Idolatry, under the name of Ritualism, 
had made its appearance, and no one knew from 
hour to hour what absurdity might rise up to 
disturb or destroy domestic peace. Such men as 
Mr. St. Clair, even if their intentions are good, 
are too little of the Protestant to be allowed free 
and unrestrained influence in a private family; 
and if they are so admitted, the ends they seek 
(under whatever name they are designated) are 
not always those which add to its happiness or 
peace. 



CHAPTER X. 

The next morning found Edith, after break- 
fast, sitting quietly by the fire in the housekeeper's 
room. Nothing could have exceeded Mrs. Shaw's 
kindness to her. The warm room, proper food, 
and a long and tranquil slumber in a bed such 
as she had not known for years, — all these things 
had done much to restore Edith to her natural 
self; and as she sat silently, with a face thought- 
ful and yet composed. Lady Vere, when she en- 
tered the room, admitted to herself the extraor- 
dinary beauty of the girl whom Sydney had 
dragged out of her obscurity. Even the sallow 
complexion, which was at first remarked, had 
given way to a more healthy, yet pallid hue. The 
mind of Edith had undergone a great change 
since the hour Lady Vere had stepped in and 
comforted her, and the bright face of Sydney was 
ever before her, while silent and earnest bless- 
ings were heaped upon his head. 

Edith arose as Lady Vere entered the room, 
and on her asking how she felt, expressed her 
thanks in a manner which, though simple, was 
touching. 
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Lady Vere asked her many questions about 
herself, her education, religion, and past life. To 
all these questions Edith replied with clearness 
and precision. 

Lady Vere then desired Edith to follow her, 
and took her into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Jones and Dorothy were sitting. Dorothy had 
been exceedingly anxious to see Edith, and, but 
for a positive order of Lady Vere's to the con- 
trary, would have paid her a visit the previous 
evening. Now, she had for a long time been 
pressing upon Mrs. Jones that, at her age — for 
she was eighteen — it was absolutely necessary 
she should have her own maid, as the present 
arrangement did not suit her. In fact, Mrs. Jones 
had given way, and it was only the fear of a little 
domestic scene with Lady Vere that had pre- 
vented the plan being carried out before. 

But no sooner had Dorothy caught sight of 
Edith than she determined she was the person 
who should obtain the appointment. Mrs. Jones, 
always kind, said a few words of sympathy to 
her, while Lady Vere exclaimed with delight at 
the beauty of her hair. 

Edith was then taken by the whole party to 
Sydney's studio, where she was soon initiated 
into the mysteries of his calling; and before an 
hour had passed, Sydney was working' at his 
easel with an eagerness and delight he had not 
felt since he left Rome; while Edith, lost in 
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wonder, rested in a position so natural that it 
was all our young artist could desire. 

During the afternoon, Miss Jones requested 
permission to have Edith for her maid, and 
Lady Vere seeing no valid objection, and con- 
sidering the arrangement about the best that 
could be then determined upon, sanctioned the 
request. Thus, before night, Edith became Miss 
Jones's attendant, and, if she had wished it, the 
confidante of her hopes and wishes. 

Our Ritualistic friend made his appearance 
somewhat earlier than usual. In mind a perfect 
Jesuit, he was eager to see and judge for himself 
of the new arrival, whose coming might, directly 
or otherwise, aid him in the schemes which were 
fructifying in his brain, and whose advent was 
mainly due to his advice after Lady Vere had 
consulted him. 

He was informed that the family were in Mr. 
Sydney's studio, and telling the footman he 
could find his own way, he proceeded there by 
himself. 

The door being partly open, gave him an op- 
portunity which he unhesitatingly availed him- 
self of, and he looked in with eager curiosity on 
the face which was, with his silent aid, to upset 
the plans which his kind friends had marked 
out as a happy family arrangement. 

Sydney's face was intently fixed on the girl ; 
and Mr. St. Clair admitted to himself he had 
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seldom seen a more lovely countenance. Doro- 
thy was chattering away, and the aunts whis- 
pering little domestic nothings. Mr. St. Clair, 
seeing little to be gained by remaining in the 
passage, entered the room, as if he had that mo- 
ment walked up-stairs. Although dressed in 
High Church garments, he might have been 
said, by the worldly and thoughtless, to be gotM- 
up within an inch of his life. Every hair was 
in its place, his clothes were cut to a nicety, his 
silken vest and gray gloves perfectly fitted him, 
— ^^all evidences that he considered such things 
necessary for the captivation of his young flock. 
His arrival disturbed every one, and Sydney, 
above all, wished him — anywhere else. 

Mr. St. Clair lost not a moment in explaining 
how and why he had come in unannounced; 
and Dorothy, who always looked a little in fear 
when he appeared, hurried somewhat unneces- 
sarily into an explanation of what was going on. 

Lady Vere, after shaking hands with her spir- 
itual adviser, said, — 

"This, Mr. St. Clair, is the young girl we 
were talking about, and whom I had brought 
here last night. I am very glad to tell you that 
all the inquiries I have made, and all I have 
gathered from herself, lead me to believe she is 
in every way worthy of kindness. I trust, after 
you have talked to her, you will find her re- 
ligious principles have not been altogether neg- 
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lected, and that, under your able guidance, she 
will prove herself a good and well-conducted 
young woman." 

During Lady Vere's statement, Mr. St. Clair 
had indulged himself with a prolonged stare at 
Edith, who stood looking with some wonder at 
this splendid specimen of the Protestant Church. 

The clergyman whom she had ' known, and 
who had occasionally visited poor Mrs. Shep- 
hard, was one whom Mr. St. Clair called a Low 
Church man. Nevertheless, he was good and 
charitable, and devoted his life to the poor; his 
clothes were rough, his boots thick and clumsy; 
but Edith had in her ignorance believed that he 
was the real type of the Christian minister, and 
that the clergy were not given to purple and fine 
linen. 

Mr. St. Clair advanced toward Edith; he al- 
ways liked to act. He stretched forth his hand 
to place it on her head, a performance which 
Edith shrank from with an undefined dislike. 

"My child,*' he said, "I trust, under my tui- 
tion, to make you in every way worthy of Lady 
Vere's kindness; and that you wall remember 
always, with Christian love, the young man who, 
on a winter's night, found you in cold, in misery, 
and in want, and lost not a moment in rescuing 
you from all your afflictions. Think of this at 
times, and Heaven, who watches over you, know- 
ing you are grateful, will bless you." 
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Edith replied very briefly. "I will not forget 
your words, sir ; I wish to do whatever I am de- 
sired." 

Sydney now observing that his work was en- 
tirely stopped, the aunts carried off Mr. St. Clair 
to pass judgment upon some Christmas purchases 
made for the poor, and, much to his disgust, de- 
sired Dorothy to remain with her cousin, and 
amuse him while he worked at his picture. 

In due time Edith was dispatched to dinner. 
Dorothy and Sydney had a cheerful talk over 
all the little events that were going on. She 
had almost forgotten Mr. St. Clair, and Sydney 
had promised to teach her the art of illumina- 
ting on vellum, when the door opened, and the 
reverend gentleman stole silently in, with a 
message from the aunts, to say luncheon was 
ready. . Neither his happiness nor his appetite 
was greatly increased by ^seeing that Dorothy 
and Sydney were amused in his absence. 

Edith in a very few days perfectly adapted 
herself to her new calling, for she was quick in 
her manners, and anxious to please. She was 
always delighted when Dorothy, charmed with 
her, as a child with a new toy, made her sit 
with her, or read to her, and chattered away to 
her about every event and topic that interested 
the family at Holly Hall. Mr. St. Clair came in 
for much of her conversation ; his doings, say- 
ings, the wants of his church, the music, singing. 
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dresses. This convinced Edith, however un- 
learned in such matters, that Dorothy looked 
up to Mr. St. Clair with a feeling uncommonly 
like love, though a sort of reverential fear held 
it in check. It was indeed a hero worship, 
mixed up with religion and idolatry. 

Christmas-day was at hand. The whole family, 
including the aunts, all the visiting young ladies, 
as well as Lady Vere*s gardener and his assist- 
ants — among whom was that most disreputable 
fellow, Jemmy Shaw — were called in to decorate 
the church. The young ladies came in their 
ordinary garments, and before the evening had 
quite closed in, the church beyond all doubt pre- 
sented a most beautiful appearance. Crosses of 
white and red met the eye in every direction, 
while the pulpit and reading desk were so cov- 
ered with floral decorations, that one unused to 
such things, and more accustomed to worldly, 
sights, might have been reminded of the ap- 
pearance of May-day. Mr. St. Clair entertained 
his assistants with a luncheon at which he pre- 
sided with great feeling and dignity, at its con- 
clusion making a neat and appropriate speech, 
in which, after returning thanks over the re- 
mains of a l!f ottingham pastry-cook's handiwork, 
he blessed his dear friends for all they had done 
for him, and urged them to fresh exertions for 
the coming year. 

At five a rehearsal of the Christmas-day's 
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music took place, the church brilliantly lighted 
with gas. Mr. St. Clair appeared in splendid 
vestments, and concluded the day with a some- 
what irregular service which he likened unto 
vespers. It was all sung, and after a good deal 
of bowing before the altar, the select congrega- 
tion gathered up their shawls and cloaks, and 
departed to their own houses, happy in antici- 
pating the glory of the coming day. 

Christmas-day was cold and clear. The church . 
was full, every corner occupied. People came 
from a distance to see and wonder over the High 
Church doings and the Ritualistic decorations. 
The working classes were but slightly repre- 
sented. The pious poor people who in the strug- 
gle of life endeavor to worship in truth and obey 
God's commandments, vastly prefer the simple 
working clergyman, or even the Dissenting min- 
ister, who is not above knowing them or associ- 
ating with them. 

The decorations were so splendid that it was 
difficult to bring the mind from the contempla- 
tion of them down to the real duty which col- 
lected the congregation together. 

The dresses of the ladies, all ranged on one 
side, added much to the splendor of the scene. 
The young ladies all sat together in their visit- 
ing costume, each decorated with a white camel- 
lia, and it must be admitted their appearance 
proved that Mr. St. Clair was a man with an ej e 
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able to appreciate female beauty and artistic 
decoration. 

To Edith, Christmas time had been a happy 
period. Her duties were not heavy, and when 
summoned by Sydney to his studio, she sat or 
stood according to his direction, in a dreamy state 
of happiness, of which she was hardly conscious. 
She listened to his cheerful voice, she gathered 
in quickly all the words of instruction that he 
dealt out to her willing ears. 

Sydney, charmed with the face so worthy of a 
painter's eye, was likewise struck with the quick- 
ness with which she acquired the information 
and knowledge he conveyed to her. He prom- 
ised her assistance in improving her education, 
and while he listened with interest to her early 
history, there rapidly sprang up between them 
a feeling unknown to both, which to those ex- 
perienced in the ways of the world, foretold the 
strong and pure love of two young hearts, hith- 
erto undefiled by contact with the world and its 
attractions. 

One source of annoyance still remained to 
Edith. Mr. James Shaw took every opportunity 
of coming on every possible excuse to see his 
aunt. Occasionally, too, his duties as a work- 
man in the garden brought him to the house- 
keeper's room. 

Mr. Thompson, the gardener, had no opinion 
of Shaw. He was well aware of his habits, 
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and knew that he was an idle, good-for-nothing 
fellow. 

Now the housekeeper's room was a pleasant 
place, and Mrs. Shaw was always hospitable and 
friendly. A little snpper and game of cards 
often finished there the labors of the day; and 
so Mr. Thompson, wise in his generation, bore 
with extreme mildness James Shaw's idleness 
and shortcomings. 

But Shaw had yet to learn and realize that 
Edith, in her present position, was raised very 
far above the level of his hopes and wishes. He 
lost no opportunity of recurring to the past, aind 
pressing upon her his hopeless passion. Edlith 
scarcely deigned to notice him, but escaped fi^om 
the room as soon as possible after he appeared. 

Mrs. Shaw naturally favored her nephew's suit, 
in the hope that a marriage with a steady respect- 
able girl might change his habits, and tend to 
lead him to a more hopeful as well as a steadier 
frame of mind. The prospect was really hope- 
less, for Shaw, a man utterly devoid of the slight- 
est discretion or judgment, lost his temper, and 
in the coarsest language informed Edith she was 
setting her cap at Mr. Sydney, preferring his at- 
tractions to marriage with a respectable working- 
man, such as he was. It was then Edith replied, 
and told Mrs. Shaw, in very plain words, that if 
Mr. James Shaw interfered or insulted her again, 
she had one or two plain courses open to her, 
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either to complain to her mistress, or leave the 
house. For the present, therefore, James Shaw 
made no more advances. 

Thus Christmas passed away, and the New 
Tear began. Rehearsals took place, — early 
luncheons and late teas were the order of the 
day. The drop-curtain was finished. The stage 
carpenter at iN'ottingham was called in to assist 
in perfecting the mechanical department. The 
new scenes were completed, the old ones polished 
or colored up. The performers had their parts 
assigned to them. The professional ge&tlemaa 
appointed to instruct them found his pupils had 
progressed, and so all went well. From the 
drawing-room to the kitchen everything was 
serene, ^ot a living being in the house, from 
the highest to the lowest, but was prepared to 
enter with zeal and determination into the amuse- 
ment and duties prepared for them on the 6th of 
January* 
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CHAPTER XL 

The inhabitants of Holly Hall one and all 
rose more or less early, according to their differ- 
ent callings and vocations, on the 6th of January. 
Each and every one had, more or less, something 
on his mind. It always happens, let people push 
on matters as they may, there is a difficulty to 
complete everything by the last moment ; as any 
London manager, on the first night of a play or 
pantomime, will tell you. There is always 
some detail to be completed at the last moment. 

The day at length arrived, and at early dawn 
a wagon or so arrived with what in the account 
rendered were called rout chairs, a hundred and 
fifty cane-bottomed, uncomfortable seats, in 
which, if the " Rivals'* played the usual period 
(three hours and a quarter), much discomfort was 
to be endured. The housemaids scrubbed the 
theater, workmen came in and carried away large 
pieces of furniture on their heads as lightly as if 
it was a pleasing duty, and hid them in the attics. 
By nine o'clock the house was in full activity; 
an early rehearsal was fixed for ten ; the gentle- 
man from London who was to arrange the wigs 
and dresses had arrived on the previous evening, 
(100) 
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— a pleasant and sociable man from the neigh- 
liood of Covent Garden. Indeed, the honse- 
teeper's room company had a stream of theatri- 
cal knowledge poured into their ears, which, to 
say the least, somewhat astonished them. 

The rehearsal was not all that could be de- 
sired, because the wigs and costumes interfered 
seriously with the memory of the actors; but by 
one o'clock— or more properly luncheon time — 
everything was nearly settled. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to 
the decorations of the ball-room and supper-table. 
Lady Vere's gardens were unequal to the demand 
made upon them, and the resources of Covent 
Garden aided in perfecting the arrangements. 
^Nothing was wanting that money, or even taste 
could devise to make the fSte worthy of Lady 
Vere's reputation for hospitality; and, by five 
o'clock, everything was complete. 

The company were invited at eight o'clock. * 
The performance was to begin at half-past, so 
that the dancing might not commence too late ; 
and as gas was regularly used at Holly Hall, there 
was no difl5.culty in lighting the theater in the 
most perfect manner. 

About half-past seven. Lady Vere, dressed as 

perfectly and looking as well as black velvet, lace, 

with the assistance of paint, false hair, and 

diamonds could make her, took up her position 

at the folding-doors which led into the theater, 
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to receive her guests. Mrs. Jones had on a green 
velvet dress ; being of rather a florid complexion, 
paint was unnecessary, and she possessed no 
diamonds. Dorothy appeared in simple white 
muslin, and looked as like a pretty wax-doll as 
possible. Sydney was desired by his aunt to re- 
main near her, she being anxious to introduce 
him to some of the company. 

The people flocked in, for in theatricals those 
who first come get the best seats ; and after the 
usual courtesies, each one made the best of his or 
her way to the allotted places. What a goodly- 
sounding company — lords and ladies, at least two 
or three ; a fair supply of baronets and their wives, 
and an actual live duke. Lady Vere was in the 
seventh heaven, and when she took her seat be- 
fore the performance began, with a duke on one 
side and a lord on the other, she felt that her life 
had not been wasted, and a ray of satisfaction 
beamed in her countenance. 

The little bell rang, the green curtain was 
raised, and displayed Sydney's magnificent "drop 
scene," which was stated in the bills to have 
been painted by him "expressly for the occa- 
sion." 

The applause was great, and Sydney, for the 
first time, tasted the pleasure of listening to the 
sounds of public approbation. 

The overture was concluded, and the "Rivals" 
was played. 
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To describe this play, whieli every one has seen 
80 often, would be superfluous. It undoubtedly 
has been played better, and it may have been 
played worse ; but, thanks to the determination 
and energy of the prompter, it progressed with- 
out any serious hitch. Most of the performers 
were new to the stage, and so painfully nervous 
that, although the weather was cold, they suffered 
more or less from extreme heat. The men mis- 
understood the nature of their parts, and said 
their words to the audience ; whereas the women, 
all of whom had acted before, played their rdles 
with ease and skill. 

The applause was great; during the whole 
performance every one was encouraged; no mat- 
ter what they did, friendly hands came to their 
rescue, and when the curtain fell on the final 
scene, there were calls for everybody. Bouquets 
were thrown to the ladies, and it was only when 
Lady Vere made a move and carried oft' the duke 
to the tea-room, that the noise terminated. 

The company moved oft* likewise, and walked 
to the ball-room, where the band began to play. 
Young gentlemen claimed their partners, and 
the remainder of the company crowded into the 
tea-room, where the ample refreshments pro- 
vided were received with great satisfaction after 
the heat of a crowded little theater. 

Edith, dressed nicely in black, waited behind 
the tea-table, and many were those who gazed 

( 
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on her beauty with mingled cariosity and won- 
der ; numerous were the excuses of some of the 
gentlemen to get a word or a look from her, and 
frequent were the demands for tea which from 
other hands never would have been required. 

Mr. St. Clair made no objection to attend these 
festivities ; indeed his doctrines, at least the best 
portion of them, were to the effect that such 
pleasures taken in moderation were right and 
proper. Perhaps in his heart he rather would 
have liked to take a turn with Dorothy; for be- 
fore he made choice of the Church as his profes- 
sion^ he was famed for his skill in dancing, and 
young ladies held him in reserve for a waltz after 
supper. But now he only watched Dorothy, and 
when she stopped near where he stood, whis- 
pered in her ears words of praise and admira- 
tion. 

Indeed, later in the evening, in his earnest de- 
sire to aid Lady Vere in making the party go off 
with spirit, he was constantly taking out the 
young ladies for refreshment, and his exertions 
gave a color to his face, which hitherto had 
generally rather a pale and sallow appearance. 
Moreover, his last words to Dorothy when he 
wished her good-night had relation to angels, 
happiness, herself, and heaven — all of which she 
listened to with satisfaction, though not quite 
clear whether Mr. St. Clair was talking of this 
world or the one to come. 
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The supper was superb. London and Notting- 
ham jointly contributed their skill and science in 
perfecting the arrangements. The duke stayed 
late ; he waltzed with Dorothy, walked a quad- 
rille with Lady Vere, and flirted immensely with 
the young lady who played Lydia Languish^ and 
who, some ill-natured person said, was the real 
attraction that brought him to Holly Hall. 

Mrs. Jones's delight at seeing her daughter 
dance with a lil^e duke was beyond belief. In 
her mind she gave up Vere, and made Dorothy 
a duchess ; but her little dream, so easily created, 
as easily vanished. 

Vere danced away all the evening; his foreign 
education had, in addition to other acquirements, 
made him a perfect waltzer; and this, added to 
his looks, made him eagerly sought for by all the 
young ladies. 

Mr. St. Clair's little stafi' of young visitors 
likewise cast their charity dresses aside, and in 
the pleasures of the ball forgot their morning 
performances, and Mr. St. Clair into the bargain. 
It was indeed a most successful evening — every- 
thing had gone smoothly, every one was pleased, 
all were happy. It was five o'clock before the 
last carriage had departed; and for long after 
nothing was talked of in the neighborhood but 
the success of Lady Vere*s fSte on Twelfth- 
night. 

It may be here stated that the theatrical per- 
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formance was again repeated to another circle of 
Lady Vere's acquaintances, and it may be added 
that the performance went oflF in every way 
better than on the first occasion. And thus 
ended the Christmas festivities at Holly Hall. 



CHAPTER XIL 

More than a month passed away since Sydney 
arrived at Holly Hall. It had been a period in 
some respects different from the ordinary life 
and habits of Its occupants; for what with 
Christmas preparations, the arrangements for 
the theatricals and ball, the various details and 
rehearsals, the household had lived a life of con- 
stant activity and excitement. 

During all this period Sydney had proved 
himself in many respects worthy of the kindness 
his aunts had shown him. Active, zealous, will- 
ing, and good-tempered, he had gained the good 
opinion of every one in the house. 

Not a night passed without the sisters, previous 
to their retiring to rest, talking over the events 
of each day — praising their nephew, and con- 
gratulating themselves on the progress of their 
little scheme, which, so far as a superficial 
observation could inform them, was going well. 
Dorothy and Sydney were much together; the 
young girl embraced with eagerness Sydney's 
promise to teach her the art of illuminating 
missals, and worked away in the studio with 
delight and eagerness. Edith was perpetuallj'' 

(lot) 
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being called in, and at times was dressed in 
every imaginable costume to suit the fancy of 
the artist. To them it was a happy tranquil life, 
devoid of all those varied passions which disturb 
and unsettle our natures. 

At this time it was bitter weather. Snow lay 
heavily on the ground, and for the poor it was a 
lengthened period of suffering and misery. 
Trade continued dull, work scarce, and hardly a 
single manufactory was in full work. 

Nottingham, like every other commercial city, 
had suffered under the panic of the previous 
spring. It was difficult to avoid seeing in the 
faces of the working-classes signs of want. Their 
gaunt looks, their scanty clothing, all showed how 
their necessities had driven them to their last 
resource — the pawn-broker's shop. 

Under such circumstances, it was not to be 
wondered at that evil passions and angry thoughts 
took possession of many of these starving people. 

The clergy did their best. Charity — always 
in England found when sought for — came 
promptly to their aid ; but when a great mass of 
people are deprived of work, and when this takes 
place in the depth of winter, when fuel is scarce, 
and children cry to their parents for warmth and 
food, it is hardly to be wondered at if discontent 
springs up, and these suffering people covet and 
desire their neighbor's goods. 

More than one attempt had been made to rob 
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the neighboring houses; provision shops had 
been roughly handled; even our friend, Mrs. 
Kupkins, by no means a popular person, had had 
her provisions devoured and her windows broken. 

Now, Mr. James Shaw, who frequented the 
society of the idlest fellows in Nottingham, \va8 
in the habit of talking over all he saw at Holly 
Hall, and his description of the beautiful things 
that met his view, if not strictly accurate, was 
8ufiS.cient to raise the envy and longing of the 
idle scamps who listened to him. Jemmy, how- 
ever, bad as he was, had not yet allowed his 
evil thoughts to lead him to commit robbery. 
He was in receipt of respectable wages, and 
though needy, through the temptations of the 
public-house, was not in want. Moreover, his 
aunt was a sure source of refuge to him in case 
of distress. 

What Lady Vere's housekeeper underwent in 
hiding his failings and assisting James Shaw no 
one there knew. In early life this woman, 
tempted, a« many have been before, was be- 
trayed. Her life ever since had been one of 
self-denial, in the endeavor to conceal her early 
sin. James Shaw had, unhappily, discovered 
the secret of his birth, and from that time forth 
poor Mrs. Shaw was at the mercy of her so- 
called nephew, who plundered her in various 
ways of every shilling she possessed. In his 
drunken moods he threatened to tell who he was, 
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and tliiis her life was one of constant anxiety 
and annoyance. 

Ever since Edith's arrival at Holly Hall James 
Shaw had been more cross-grained and dissi- 
pated; his work was no sooner over than he 
hurried away among his low, dissolute compan- 
ions into haunts where the very worst characters 
congregated. 

Sydney was his specfal aversion, and he had 
given expression to threats, uttered whenever 
drink or temper roused him, that "he would do 
for him," and other atrocious menaces. His 
mother did all in her power to check him, but 
in his mad longing to obtain Edith everything 
that interfered with his wishes excited his rage ; 
and Sydney, happily unconscious of his feelings, 
by his kindness to Edith did everything that he 
could to exasperate him. 

In our manufacturing districts it is not the 
real suffering poor, those willing to work, to 
whom crime appears a ready alternative and 
assistance when poverty stares them in the face, 
but the idle and the improvident, often the most 
skilled workmen, who can rapidly earn money 
by piece-work, and spend it as quickly as they 
obtain it. These men idle about in little groups 
when out of employ, and are frequently found in 
the country fields, skulking about lanes and 
hedge-rows, where, especially in severe weather, 
they are seen armed with guns or pistols, in the 
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pursuit of small birds. They are generally 
known by a sporting, dog-fighting tendency, and 
with a happy-go-lucky sort of feeling, are ready 
to accept or take anything that comes to hand. 

Now, it happened that shortly after Twelfth- 
night Lady Vere had undertaken to give a sort 
of treat to the school children, choristers, and 
others interested in and connected with Mr. St. 
Clair's Little Barnabas Church. Goodly prepa- 
rations had been made for this festivity; the 
larder was full of substantial fare, plum cakes, 
and the necessary requirements for the approach- 
ing day. 

On the evening previous to the coming fes- 
tivity a select circle of scamps had honored Mr. 
James Shaw with a promise of a visit to his cot- 
tage, which was outside the grounds of Holly 
Hall. James was a little given to boast of the 
charms of his country residence, and so the 
party promised to visit him and have a little 
jollification. 

It must be admitted Shaw was not particularly 
eager, for very many reasons, to entertain his ex- 
pected guests; but, inasmuch as he desired to 
figure as one of the leaders of his society, he 
hardly dared refuse them. 

The party, four in number, had been out all 
the afternoon, disporting themselves in pursuit 
of small birds, making themselves generally ob- 
jectionable to whomsoever they met, and at 
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about six in the evening they found themselves 
in James Shaw's cottage. 

His unfortunate mother had been called upon 
to assist her son in finding means to entertain 
his guests, and, with her aid, a plentiful supply 
of bread, beef, beer, and gin, in addition to a 
blazing fire, gave an appearance of comfort to 
Shaw's cottage which realized the reports he 
had given of the charms of his residence. 

Four more suspicious-looking characters were 
seldom congregated together. Vice had stamped 
its mark especially on the three elder ruffians; 
while the younger one, a lad of twenty years of 
age, had not only the signs of early vice marked 
on his countenance, but that hectic look which 
tells of a brief and wasted life. The party had 
one miserable gun, which must have required 
some courage to fire it off. The young fellow 
had a horse pistol, decorated with brass, and 
seemed rather proud of having turned it with 
some success into a fowling-piece. 

Shaw received his guests in a manner worthy 
of himself; and his company, amid noise and 
laughter, and added to a steady and continuous 
stream of blasphemy, they sat down to supper. 

The food which poor Mrs. Shaw had supplied 
was devoured with a keenness and relish such 
as men who have been long exposed to bitter 
weather, and who are not over and above well 
fed, could alone display. An enormous mass of 
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boiled beef, with a caldron of potatoes, disap- 
peared as if by magic ; and two earthen jars 
of very sufficient beer were likewise duly ap- 
preciated. 

Such tremendous deeds are not done in a 
minute. Men like these eat, it may be, as if 
in uncertainty whether they may obtain another 
meal; and every bit that human nature could 
manage was consumed by these fellows, who, 
alas! in habits and customs, were but little re- 
moved from the brute creation. 

Mr. Shaw was in great force. His supper was 
a success ; and when their rough mirth was at 
its highest, tobacco, gin, and low gambling were 
resorted to. The company, however, were in a 
very lively state, Shaw approaching to a con- 
dition of complete intoxication. 

When Shaw was in his cups. Lady Vere was 
the subject of his conversation. Her wealth, her 
money, her jewels, were ever in his mouth ; but 
on this occasion he had seen the large supplies 
in the larder, which were for the school festivity. 
These had fired his .imagination, and he gave a 
magnificent account of all he had seen. 

Mr. Shaw's guests, possibly more seasoned to 
strong potations than he was, at any rate more 
sober and less talkative, listened with much 
interest to this account, and made very full in- 
quiries as to the necessary particulars which 
would enable any one on a dark night to find 
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his way to this supply of food. Not, indeed, 
that it was a dark night; on the contrary, it 
was a clear, cold night, with a bright moon, and 
the snow deep on the ground. 

So, with a little whispered conversation, Mr. 
Shaw was encouraged to increase his potations, 
and in a very short time lay hopelessly drunk in 
a corner of the room ; and then it was deter- 
mined to rob Lady Vere's larder. Leaving the 
gun behind, the party easily jumped the low 
wall, and carefully skirting the trees, and keep- 
ing in their shadow, approached close to the 
house. One man remained behind to watch the 
road, and while the boy stood close to the back 
door the two men proceeded to break open the 
larder, which was somewhat detached from the 
house, and not 8ufl5.ciently well protected from 
the attack of thieves. The door was easily 
opened. Mr. Shaw's account of the supplies 
was not overstated, and a large hamper or two 
lying in the sheds adjoining were very rapidly 
filled. 

Unhappily the butler, a portly and respecta- 
ble-looking man, who always acted his part with 
a dignity which caused him to be held in high 
favor by Lady Vere, had the same evening enter- 
tained one or two special friends, who had de- 
parted half an hour before Mr. Shaw's guests 
had arrived at the larder. 

The butler had taken some little time to put 
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all straight before he retired, and just as every- 
thing was in order, Jumbo, who was intrusted 
at night to that functionary, evinced so much 
restlessness, and such a strong desire to get out 
into the garden, that the butler, thinking it wiser 
to let the dog go, opened the door, and then 
strolled out himself, struck possibly with the 
exceeding beauty of the night. 

Suddenly Jumbo gave an angry bark, and the 
butler saw with horror a man standing before 
him, pistol in hand. According to his own ac- 
count, he turned round and rushed oflf for help, 
feeling sure something was wrong. Jumbo, 
doubtless, thought so likewise, for at the same 
moment when the butler turned round, the dog 
rushed foi'ward, and the boy, either in fear of 
the animal or from nervousness, fired oft' his 
pistol. Jumbo escaped, but the unhappy butler 
received a portion of the charge (the pistol was 
loaded with small shot), and consequently, a 
wound, which caused him much inconvenience 
for many days afterward. 

Of course the house was in an uproar. Every 
one left his bed. The various garments the 
alarmed household appeared in were undoubt- 
edly picturesque, although decidedly scanty. 
One footman, who evidently was a courageous 
young man, went with Sydney to where the 
groaning butler told them he had been nearly 
murdered. The thieves, of course, had fled; but 
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the half-filled baskets showed the real object of 
their visit. The stable people and gardener 
were called up, and due search was made, but 
no trace of the thieves was found. Mr. Shaw's 
cottage was likewise visited, and although the 
evidence of visitors and a debauch was clear 
enough, Jemmy Shaw was so hopelessly drunk 
that not a word could be extracted from him. 
So in due time peace again reigned in Holly 
Hall, and all, including the unhappy butler, 
whose wounds had been dressed, were not sorry 
to get back again to comfortable repose. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

The next day the police arrived, and that 
valuable body made it clear how the thieves 
came, and how they went ; tracked them back 
into the road, where all traces of them were lost. 
Considering the ground was covered with snow, 
these discoveries were not to be wondered at. 
Lady Vere, taking into consideration all the 
circumstances, and feeling at the sanje time 
that no loss had been sustained, — the doctor, 
too, having assured her she need be under no 
anxiety as to her wounded servant, — gave little 
encouragement to the police to continue their 
researches. 

Shaw was brought up, and he admitted he had 
entertained a few respectable young men that 
evening at supper, but that they had left early. 
He did not attempt to deny having taken more 
than was good for him, and he submitted, with 
a good deal of fairness, that after his friends left 
his house, he could not be responsible for their 
proceedings; an assertion which could hardly be 
denied. 

But Shaw's conduct and his notoriously bad 
habits Were so well known to the police, and so 
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clearly stated to Lady Vere, that he was imme- 
diately dismissed from his employment; and 
though his miserable mother did all in her power 
to obtain his pardon, Lady Vere refused, remind- 
ing her this was not the first time James Shaw 
had disgraced himself while in her service. 

In a very brief period Shaw left his cottage, 
and on that day was cast adrift on the world, as 
great a scamp, and as stupid a fellow, as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. 

The days passed away rapidly, the winter dis- 
appeared, and Sydney settled down in his new 
home. His many winning ways, and his readi- 
ness to please, had greatly endeared him to his 
aunts; and though a shadow daily crossed the 
house, — a cloud that none of them understood, 
and of which Sydney alone had a glimmering, — 
they were a happy and contented family. 

It cannot, however, be denied that there were 
oftentimes when Sydney missed and longed for 
the society of his mother. The excitement of a 
new home, the various pleasures and occupations 
resulting from it, the new scenes and habits by 
which he was surrounded, all helped to take 
away from his mind that pressure of regret 
which his mother, left comparatively alone, felt 
so deeply. 

The regularly interchanged letters and absence 
had not lessoned the aftection of the child or the 
love of the mother. In extracts from his letters. 
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written shortly after the Christmas festivities, he 
expressed himself as follows : — 

"I sometimes am almost vexed with myself 
for feeling happy, and entering with pleasure 
into all the proceedings I have described to you ; 
and I ask myself, should I enjoy myself as I do, 
when I know my mother is away, and missing 
the son whom she loves so much ? But indeed, 
dear mother, I never forget you, never cease 
longing to come back to you; and come what 
may, during this trial to which I am subjected, 
whatever the result may be, you shall have no 
cause to doubt that I will act rightly and honor- 
ably, and as my conscience dictates/' 

Of Dorothy he writes : — 

" Cousin Dorothy is a nice and amiable girl, 
but I fancy will always be a child in her thoughts 
and ways. With her little smiling face, her 
flaien ringlets, and her bright blue eyes, she is 
here, there, and everywhere, as harmless as a 
little bird, and always good-tempered. I give 
her lessons in drawing and painting, which she 
prefers having in my studio, evidently under the 
impression -that the locality assists her genius; 
but although it amuses her, she never will make 
anything of it. I really like her very much, and 
I am sure she likes me ; but I have as yet none 
of that thought or feeling which would justify 
my proposing to make her my wife. I am quite 
certain Dorothy likewise has no desire to have 
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me for a husband; but I shall know more on 
that matter shortly, and will tell you what I 
think." 

His letters respecting Edith had been full of 
all the details of his first meeting and her early 
history, — not a thought had been kept back from 
his mother. Later, he writes of her : — 

" Edith Murray is a girl of considerable ability. 
I am surprised, when I ask her to learn anything, 
to see how completely on the following day, when 
she and Dorothy come to my studio, she has 
mastered her lesson; also, how rapidly, in a 
brief space, she has lost much of the provincial 
manner of speaking. Whoever her parents are, 
— and it is to be hoped some day news may be 
obtained of them, — it is certain she is of a supe- 
rior nature to that of the people who educated 
and brought her up. Since her removal here, 
her health has improved, which the quiet and 
comfort of this place have mainly contributed to. 
She has even improved in looks, and if her 
parents ever claim her, they may well be charmed 
and proud of the child they have so long been 
estranged from. The poor girl dwells on this 
hope, and indeed it is the all-absorbing dream 
which rules and guides all her actions. Her 
words ever are — ' In Nottingham will I always 
remain ; and I will hope against hope.' *' 

Of Mr. St. Clair, Sydney wrote with great 
doubt and hesitation : — 
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" I never feel at my ease or happy when Mr. 
St Clair arrives ; he is always polite, never loses 
an opportunity of saying a word of encourage- 
ment if he comes to my studio, and this he is 
sure to do if Dorothy is there ; but he is ever 
attempting to gain my confidence, asks me ques- 
tions relating to my cousin and aunts, which are 
put by speaking in their praise, or commenting 
on their acts, and deeds, and their sayings to me. 
* Don't you think so V or, * Don't you like this or 
that V He is most anxious to gather from me 
my opinion of Dorothy. Now it seems to me 
that it is properly no business of his. My aunts 
have told him their wishes, and yet it comes 
across my mind, though I have no proof, that 
Mr. St. Clair has a wish to marry Dorothy him- 
self. If I felt sure of this, I should unhesita- 
tingly tell my aunts; but I dare not do so, until 
I am more certain of what I think, or have 
stronger proof. Of this I am sure, that, if I was 
really in love with my cousin, I should not like 
to see Mr. St. Clair, or any one else, have the in- 
fluence — even though under the cloak of religion 
— which he undoubtedly has over Dorothy. My 
aunts think Mr. St. Clair all that is perfect. I 
feel his proceedings are ruled by his own wishes 
and schemes ; but his influence is so great that I 
might help him in his plans by attempting, with- 
out a more complete knowledge, to stop or inter- 
fere with them." 
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These extracts from his letters give pretty 
clearly Sydney's opinions and feelings at the 
present time; but the days passed swiftly by. 
The winter, or, at any rate, the extreme severity 
of the season, gave place to more genial weather. 
Moreover, the trade in Nottingham revived, work 
became more plentiful, and things generally as- 
sumed a more hopeful and flourishing appear- 
ance. 

Lady Vere and her sister had been m|08t lib- 
eral in assisting the committee formed tol admin- 
ister aid to the starving people, and SydAiey had 
frequently been sent by them to attend time meet- 
ings and report the state of affairs. McM»re than 
once he had visited the parents of the ppoor girl 
who had assisted Edith at the death P^i Mrs. 
Shephard, and out of his own small mesNins had 
spared them from some of the sufferinP*g which 
was more or less visible in every househ'] •uld. 

They were decent people, grateful P^^ for the 
kindness shown them, and always asl^ \gji vith 
eagerness about Edith. On one occasi(™on Syd" 
ney took Edith to see them, and the gi^®irl8,who 
had not met since Mrs. Shephard's fun el ^'-j^jWere 
unaffectedly pleased to meet again. T^®*iie recol- 
lections of the sad scenes she hadwitnesj -^ledcam^ 
up in all their distinctness to Edith's mfwajj^. ^ 
their interview, in which all the past wa^ 0^) 
proved that Edith, in her improved posj^^jjjpn^wff 
not spoilt, nor had forgotten those who? ^e^* 
forted her during her Vitteteat ^ottow: ;; 
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And thus the hero of this story, his life and 
doings, his thoughts, hopes, and fears, are given 
in a plain, unvarnished tale. In this young man 
is pictured a character which those who know 
the world will readily recognize — one well and 
wisely brought up, his mind in early youth pro- 
perly directed, without cant and hypocrisy, his 
natural talents cultivated, the particular bent of 
his tastes (and all have, more or less, some special 
gift, which, if cultivated, may render them valu- 
able members of a great community) carefully 
brought forth. So in Sydney Vere: his mother, 
while she carefully educated him in all the re- 
quirements which fitted him to play a part in the 
world, cultivated and sanctioned that natural 
talent which took the first place in his imagina- 
tion. Sydney never was idle. His duties to his 
aunt, the various little matters which were in- 
trusted to him, were all done with readiness and 
pleasure ; and the moment the time was his own 
his art engaged him. His mind, thus occupied, 
escaped from many of those follies which idle- 
ness brings in its train. 

If parents, in the education of their children, 
would think a little more of the minds they have 
to deal with, they would not put them one and 
all, as it were, into the same learning mill, and 
have them all ground to one model, without a 
thought as to their capacities or tempers, but 
would consult their various dispositions ; and they 
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would thus be better able to discharge the duty 
for which Providence designed them. 

Too often the father has a living to give; his 
son must go into the church; it is not his voca- 
tion, but it is a provision. Equally so in all other 
things, the child is prepared for that which the 
parent has the best chance of obtaining for him. 
It is on these grounds, and not from any wish to 
put Sydney on a higher pedestal than other 
young men, that we claim for him merits in 
which the generality are sadly deficient. 



CHAPTER XIV. ' 

Spring arrived; May, the loveliest month of 
the year, came forth in all its early beauty ; the 
season was worthy of its name, for nature as- 
sumed her freshest and most attractive garb. 

Sydney had never been in England at this 
period of the year since he was quite a boy. The 
charms of this beauteous time gave him intense 
enjoyment. iTot a day passed but he was out 
luxuriating in the manj'- and varied charms which 
Holly Hall afforded him. No place could be 
better kept; gardens, greenhouses, everything 
was as perfect as money could provide, or the 
skill of Mr. Thompson, the gardener, could de- 
vise. 

During the long winter Sydney's work had 
been carried on entirely in his studio; but when 
early spring gave to him new thoughts and fresh 
ideas, he left the studio, its models, and its more 
severe and wearisome labors, to gather from na- 
ture all the bright creations that only an English 
spring can realize. 

Thus, with his sketch-book and box of colors, 
hardly a day passed in which Sydney did not add 
some little bit to his collection. The country 
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round NottiDgham, full of rural scenes, odd nooks 
and comers, all worthy of an artist's eye, was 
rapidly explored ; and the aunts looked forward 
with pleasure to Sydney's return, when they were 
called to give judgment on the labors of the day. 

Dorothy frequently accompanied her cousin 
when his work lay near home. She likewise 
took to sketching, and flattered herself she pro- 
gressed, and so did her mother and aunt; but the 
fact was, Sydney generally dashed in the outline 
for her, occasionally gave her a little help, and 
thus at the end of the day the drawing assumed 
a very presentable appearance. 

It need hardly be stated that Mr. St. Clair sel- 
dom lost an opportunity of joining the party. 
His knowledge of drawing was not considerable, 
but his readiness to advise and suggest was great, 
as indeed was his opinion of his own judgment. 
He likewise pointed out to Mrs. Jones and Lady 
Vere that, although the young people were 
cousins, and their relationship was intended to 
ripen into a closer and warmer feeling, he thought 
it hardly correct for them to go out of the grounds 
without some sort of companion. He also argued 
on the rules and customs of fashionable society. 
At any rate Lady Vere adopted his suggestions, 
and in future, as Mr. St. Clair intended, Edith 
joined the party when they went to any distance. 

By this means Mr. St. Clair doubly gained his 
endSy for not only did he throw Sydney more into 
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Edith's society, but he obtained greater oppor- 
tunities and facilities of talking to Dorothy, and 
of influencing her mind with a compound of re- 
ligion, flattery, and love, which, looking up in his 
face, she believed aud treasured — convinced in 
her heart Mr. St. Clair was an angel, and too 
good for this world. 

Accidents, as it is well known, happen in the 
best regulated families. Fate sometimes is very 
perverse, and Sydney did not always escape the 
misfortunes or annoyance which all are liable to. 

At the bottom of the garden at Holly Hall 
there was a considerable piece of water, full of 
fish, and especially pike. Sydney, not much 
used to English sports or amusements, had how- 
ever taken a great fancy to fishing, and often 
devoted his leisure hours in the afternoon to 
this his favorite amusement. On more than one 
occasion he had landed a really good fish, and 
his delight at his success was beyond all belief. 

One afternoon toward the end of May, hav- 
ing been occupied all the morning, he wanted 
change. There were clouds flying about, signs 
of coming rain, and Sydney knew it was a day 
suitable to his favorite diversion. With a light 
rod, and a strong line, a minnow secured on a 
powerful hook was dropped into the water. 
Silence reigned, only broken occasionally by 
Jumbo, who, fond of Sydney, and apparently 
partial to fishing, had followed him to the pond. 
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Occasionally the dog yawned or wandered about, 
doubtless wondering why the fish did not bite. 

When so occupied, Sydney allowed his 
thoughts to wander in many directions. The 
various events of his life, all his prospects, came 
before him, and perhaps the object of his amuse- 
ment became secondary to the more important 
question of his settlement in life. A movement 
under the leaf of a large lily almost beyond his 
reach recalled him to his occupation. He endeav- 
ored without success to throw his line to where 
the water had been disturbed. Stepping back he 
likewise swung his line backward, intending to 
cast it over, as if throwing a fly, and thus drop 
his minnow close to the lily-leaf. With all his 
vigor he made the attempt, but a check of his 
line and a horrid scream and howl, told him the 
dreadful fact that Jumbo was securely hooked 
by his left ear. Sydney's dismay was great 
when he saw his aunt's pet dog with a fish-hook 
in his ear. It is only just to say he did not lose 
his presence of mind, but, holding his rod so as 
not to pull the line, he endeavored by the use of 
soft blandishments and gentle words to approach 
the brute, catch him, and extract the hook. 

He had nearly succeeded in catching Jumbo 
by the collar, when an unlucky tug of the rod 
told the dog of the extent of his misfortune. 
So, rending the air with awful howls, away he 
went toward the house as hard as he could run, 
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the line running off the reel. Sydney, fondly 
hoping that by putting no stop on the reel there 
was still a chance of stopping Jumbo, followed 
as quickly as he possibly could, and soon neared 
the house. The horror of this prospect flashed 
before Sydney. One hope alone remained — to 
treat Jumbo like a fish. So Sydney began to 
wind up the reel. Jumbo had rather reduced 
his speed to examine his ear. Sydney wound 
up steadily, and hope once more filled his breast; 
but again a sharp tug of the hook, and off went 
Jumbo. Sydney followed in haste, Jumbo rushed 
through the wire fence, the rod escaped from 
Sydney's hands, and Lady Vere, sitting in her 
drawing-room administering tea to some after- 
noon visitors, heard a noise and a crash, as her 
darling dog rushed wildly into the room, securely 
hooked, with line and fishing-rod dangling be- 
hind him. The scene was fearful. The dog, 
half mad with pain and fright, refused to let any 
one approach him, and bit and growled most 
savagely. It was only when one of the garden 
men, who was working near, threw himself on 
the animal and extracted the hook, that peace 
was restored. 

Lady Vere screamed, shouted, and finally 
fainted, leaving Sydney in a most unhappy 
frame of mind, though it is scarcely necessary 
to add he was forgiven, and Jumbo for the fu- 
ture carefully avoided attending Sydney on any 
fishing excursions. 
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On another occasion Dorothy, Edith, and Mr. 
St. Clair, driven by Sydney in a little one-horse 
wagonette, went over to sketch in the park at 
Newsted. 

The three sat inside, while Sydney, with a 
small groom beside him, was the coachman. 

It must be admitted that Sydney's driving was 
very little, if anything, better than his horseman- 
ship. Bad coachmen invariably have a loose rein, 
and never by any accident have their horses well 
in hand, or even their hands in the right place. 
Sydney was no exception to the rule. 

The day was fine and warm. A goodly basket* 
containing luncheon rested between Sydney and 
the groom. The horse, a well-conducted animal, 
carried them safely to their destination, and the 
party passed a very pleasant morning. If the 
truth must be told, Mr. St. Clair and Dorothy 
walked about after luncheon, without notice on 
the part of Sydney, who, in search of the pictur- 
esque, with Edith by his side, forgot all but her 
who listened to his words, and gazed up in her 
face with a look no third person could have 
failed to interpret. 

Sydney was exerting himself to please her. 
At that moment he had not acquired the knowl- 
edge of the deep and lasting love which had 
grown up in his heart. He had not analyzed his 
feelings. He described to Edith the countries 
he had seen. He spoke of Italy, \Yhich he so 
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longed again to visit. He told her, in the lan- 
guage that only an artist can understand, the 
beauties of nature which he had there seen, and 
it was only when, carried away by his own words, 
he looked up and saw that earnest face and those 
beautiful eyes searching in his face and drinking 
in his words, that, led away by his enthusiasm, 
he took her hand gently in his, and exclaimed, — 

" Oh Edith, you must come with me, and you 
will feel as I do.'* 

The color flashed up into Edith's cheeks; 
who can tell what wild words either might have 
uttered, had not fate, or Mr. St. Clair, ordained 
it otherwise ? though possibly if he had known 
the inopportune moment he appeared with Dor- 
othy, he would have detained her still longer. 

At any rate Dorothy, who looked as if her 
walk had been agreeable, and heightened her 
color, was in high spirits, and suggested that 
she feared it was time to be moving. So the 
things were packed, the carriage came up, and 
the party returned in the same order as they 
started. 

They had been very happy, and had passed a 
day not to be forgotten. Everything had turned 
out successfully ; the drive back, up to a certain 
point, was one continued scene of mingled joy 
and pleasure. 

Mr. St. Clair appeared much elated ; the lunch- 
eon certainly was good, and he did it ample jus- 
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tice ; but there was a vivacity about this worthy 
divine which induced him so far to cast aside 
his ritualism that even his conversation had a 
worldly character. Sydney paid more attention to 
the ladies, and to Edith in particular, than to his 
driving, so the horse was left to his own devices. 

But fate, probably envious of so much happi- 
ness, caused a forest fly to sting pretty sharply 
the unfortunate animal, who gave a little kick, 
and a whisk of his tail, as they were descending 
a hill. Sydney, as usual, had the reins hanging 
loosely. The horse caught one of them under 
his tail, which caused him so much discomfort 
that he started oflFat a gallop. 

Sydney, of course, had no control over the 
animal, and the steadiest of horses, when alarmed, 
becomes wild and unmanageable. 

Sydney tried to avoid a cart going in the same 
direction, but it was useless. The fore wheel 
caught the cart with considerable force, the car- 
riage overturned, and the" whole party was turned 
out on the grass by the roadside. 

During the peril each showed his natural cour- 
age or peculiarity ; Dorothy screamed and caught 
hold of Mr. St. Clair; that worthy man, at the 
moment of the smash, made an attempt to jump 
out behind. Edith, used to all sorts of horrors 
in her hitherto varied life, sat motionless, and 
Sydney, in trying to stop the horse, showed at 
least he had some presence of mind left. 
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The carriage was smashed, the horse slightly 
cut. The ladies escaped with a few slight 
scratches, and some damage to their dress, but 
Mr. St. Clair, probably iu attempting to jump 
out, fell violently to the ground, the step struck 
him in the face, and he presented with his torn 
dress, cut face, and a bruised eye, a most lament- 
able exterior, very different from his usual well- 
arranged and studied appearance. 

Fortunately they were not more than a mile 
from Holly Hall, and leaving the remains of 
the wagonette in charge of a workman whose 
cottage was close to the scene of the accident, 
the young groom took charge of the horse, and 
the party, somewhat subdued, but thankful that 
it was no worse, walked slowly back. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the sensation 
their arrival produced. For the first time Mrs. 
Jones was cross, and laid all the blame upon 
Sydney, who, she declared, should never drive 
Dorothy again. Lady Vere, as usual, almost 
screamed herself into hysterics, deplored the 
damage to her carriage, and finally laughed some- 
what loudly at Mr. St. Clair's appearance, which 
the reverend gentleman by no means relished. 

The following Sunday Little Barnabas was 
without its pastor, who, though perfectly capable 
of performing the service, too highly valued his 
personal appearance to allow the ladies of his 
congregation to witness his disfigurement. 

i 



CHAPTER XV. 

Time as it passed away brought summer in its 
full maturity. It was the end of the first week 
in August, and on the following Tuesday Not- 
tingham races began. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, Sydney and his 
aunt drove into Nottingham. Lady Vere, proud 
of her nephew, and aware of his popularity among 
her numerous acquaintances, never lost an excuse 
to carry Sydney on her little expeditions. 

On this particular day. Lady Vere had made 
an arrangement with Sydney, the purport of 
which was that, after the races were over, he 
should start for London, execute a few commis- 
sions, then cross to Boulogne, engage a residence 
there for the family, and meet his mother in 
Paris, after which the whole party were to meet 
at Boulogne. 

It was not unnatural or improbable that Lady 
Vere should take the opportunity of the after- 
noon's drive to speak to Sydney on the subject 
she had so much at heart, namely, Sydney's en- 
gagement to his cousin. It was, moreover, ob- 
vious that, previous to Sydney's meeting his 
mother, some understanding as to the future 
should be arrived at. 
(134) 
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la the course of the drive, Lady Vere broached 
the subject. 

" Sydney," said Lady Vere, " you know well 
I have observed, ever since your arrival here last 
December, everything that has taken place, not 
unkindly, but with a deep anxiety as to the com- 
pletion of my hopes and wishes for yourself and 
Dorothy. I hope I am not mistaken in believing 
you love her, and that our wishes will be in a 
fair way to be realized before you see your 
mother.'^ 

Seldom has an expected lover looked more 
blank and stupid than Sydney did when he heard 
his aunt's suggestion. Really liking his aunts, 
fully appreciating all their kindness, loving Doro- 
thy with a most brotherly aftection, and thor- 
oughly enjoying his present life, which had but 
one alloy, his mother's absence, though at that 
moment looking forward to seeing her again, 
and thereby strengthening future family ties, his 
aunt's words showed him too plainly how false a 
position he was assuming. 

He replied, " Dear aunt, I have a sincere re- 
gard for Dorothy, but she is still so young, so 
happy, and so childlike in her ideas, that I doubt 
the wisdom of so soon speaking to her. She 
likes me, we are always happy together. Doubt- 
less she knows ydur wishes ; but I assure you, if 
the slightest approach is made to the matter in 
question, Dorothy quickly escapes, or avoids list- 
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ening to the subject you speak of. I own I have 
not said one word to her which deserves the name 
of love, except such as cousins habitually express 
to each other." 

"Indeed, Sydney, you are wrong," said Lady 
Vere. "Dorothy is easily advised, easily gov- 
erned; she is good, affectionate, and obedient 
toward me. She deeply loves her mother, whose 
fault is spoiling her, and giving way to her little 
weaknesses, and I have no doubt she will, for every 
reason, readily concur in the family arrangement.'' 

"Well, aunt," said Sydney, "you know best, 
but I confess, if I had my own wishes, I should 
prefer more time to consider, and Dorothy, being 
somewhat older, would be more sure to know 
her own mind, and more likely to see the wisdom 
of the arrangement you have determined upon." 

"Dear Sydney,'* said Lady Vere, "let the 
matter be arranged. There is no occasion for 
the marriage to be immediate — all I ask is, let it 
be settled." 

Sydney had his doubts. Mr. St. Olair, and all 
his doings, came up vividly to his imagination. 
The truth was, however much it may detract from 
Sydney's merits, that he feared, if he was com- 
pelled to speak to Dorothy, he might meet with 
a reply which Mr. St. Clair had prepared for him. 

"Well, aunt," he said, "I had certainly no 
intention of touching on this important subject 
to Dorothy, but give me a day or two to ascer- 
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tain how matters really stand, and I will then 
take such steps as I may think best to bring 
things to an issue.'* Lady Vere was satisfied with 
this assurance, and between five and six o'clock 
they returned from their drive. 

Sydney, after this conversation with his aunt, 
felt exceedingly nervous and anxious. The crisis 
in his fate had come upon him more suddenly 
than he expected, and feeling somewhat excited, 
he strolled into the garden, passed the pond and 
the spot where he and poor Jumbo had met with 
such dire misfortune, and walked slowly down a 
long grassy glade overshadowed with fine trees, 
at the extreme end of which, in a corner on the 
right, was a very pretty summer-house, hid from 
observation till you came close upon it. 

Sydney, lost in anxious tl^ought, approached 
the spot, the soft grass giving no sound of his 
footsteps. He was within a few feet of the cor- 
ner, when a well-known voice arrested his atten- 
tion, and checked his advance. The first words 
were uttered by Mr. St. Clair in a pleading, 
earnest manner. 

"No, dear Dorothy, let our secret be our own; 
let not a single soul know our love, or that you 
are pledged to me forever; the time has not come 
to announce it to your mother or aunt. Far 
better that the summer plans be carried out, and 
before they end you will learn how true my pro- 
phecy is." 

12* 
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" Henry/' said Dorothy, " I shall never be able 
to keep it secret. I know it will become known." 

"No," said Mr. St. Clair, *' don't risk your 
own happiness and mine by any foolish admission 
of our engagement; trust in me to direct you to 
a future life of happiness. What would have been 
your fate if married to a mere boy, who knows 
not his own mind, who hardly thinks of you, and 
is quite unworthy of your love." 

" But,'* said Dorothy, '* he is always good and 
kind, though I don't think he is in love with me. 
Oh, how angry Aunt Mary will be when, she 
knows I will marry you, and no one else!" 

"Possibly," said Mr. St. Clair; "at firsi she 
may be so, and that is why our secret miisjt be 
kept till I pave the way, and explain the nvatter 
in its true light. Personally she cannot object to 
me. Her sense of right will compel her to con- 
sider your happiness far beyond family schemes, 
and in due time all will be well." 

Poor little Dorothy was evidently unfitted for 
anything like deception, and though she had full 
faith in Mr. St. Clair, and loved him sincerely, 
her better nature revolted against his desire to 
keep the engagement at present a secret. More- 
over, Dorothy inherited from her mother a taste 
for dress, and her mind already wandered to 
Brussels lace, trousseaus, and bridesmaids. 

"Dorothy," continued Mr. St. Clair, "I have 
watched your cousin narrowly. If I had thought 
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he loved you, and felt sure he would be to you a 
good husband, I would have given up my own 
hopes and resigned all, much as I love you, and, 
as you know, have done for so long a time; but 
when I see a young man in love with a woman 
of doubtful birth, and preferring her in every 
way to you, can I hesitate to come forward and 
save you from such a fate? Your cousin's con- 
duct shocks me." 

Thus far Sydney had listened, — and who can 
blame him for so doing? His mind was in doubt 
as to the course he should adopt. But when he 
heard Mr. St. Clair attempt to injure his charac- 
ter, and give expression to insinuations against 
Edith, he made three rapid strides, and stood 
pale with rage before the astonished couple. 

Mr. St. Clair was evidently taken aback. 
Dorothy was the first to speak; she was resting 
on Mr. St. Clair's shoulder, his arm round her 
waist. She sprang forward and exclaimed, " Oh, 
Sydney! don't be angry, please don't tell, I 
could not help it. Mr. St. Clair loves me, and 
you, he says, don't care for me. What shall I 
do? Aunt Mary will kill me." And poor Doro- 
thy began to cry. 

Mr. St. Clair was about to speak, when Syd- 
ney stopped him short. 

" Sir," he said, "you, as my aunt's confidential 
friend and spiritual adviser, have acted a dis- 
honest and treacherous part. Aware of the fai 
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plans, you were bound to allow them to take 
their course, instead of which you silently, se- 
cretly, gain the affections of my cousin, and you 
do so, well knowing the wrong you were effect- 
ing, added to which, you teach her to be false 
and deceitful. Tour personal attack on myself 
which I have just heard, your insinuations against 
a poor unoffending girl, to my mind make you 
simply a disgrace to your profession, and it is 
only that which protects you from the punish- 
ment I would this moment inflict upon you/' 

Mr. St. Clair felt it wiser to suppress his anger 
at these words. It occurred to him that if Syd- 
ney, undeterred by respect for his cloth, had pro- 
ceeded to violence, he was fully equal not only 
to punish him, but if attacked in turn, to defend 
himself. He, therefore, assumed humility, say- 

ingi— 

"Mr. Vere, I am surprised at your language; 

every act of my life is subject, alas! only to the 

weakness of human nature, but in this I am free 

from blame. In my love for your cousin, it never 

occurred to me I interfered with your hopes and 

wishes.'* 

"You know, sir," said Sydney, "the family 
arrangement. To you it was confided. My aunts 
believed you would further their plans — ^you have 
led them to suppose you would do so. You have 
played a treacherous part." 

"But, cousin,*' said Dorothy, "please don't 
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let this be known. I shall die of fright. What 
shall I do? If you tell, I dare not come 
home." 

*' Dorothy/' said Sydney, *' it is impossible for 
me to conceal from your mother and aunt what 
I have just seen. Only this afternoon, Aunt 
Mary spoke to me, and urged me to speak to you, 
saying that before long you should become my 
wife. I replied, 'Give me a few days to see if 
Dorothy cares for me, and whether I could make 
her happy.' As I walked down here reflecting 
on her words, I discover how you and Mr. St. 
Clair are deceiving your mother and aunt. They 
have behaved well to me, and I will not in re- 
turn show ingratitude for all their kindness." 

Turning to Mr. St. Clair he said, — 

*' Sir, I claim at your hands that you go directly 
to the house, and there make to my aunts a full 
confession of all that has passed. I give you this 
opportunity of justifying and explaining your own 
conduct. Dorothy will follow with me. If you 
fail in this duty, it remains for me to fill up any 
details you may omit." 

It was self-evident to Mr. St. Clair that he had 
no choice in the matter. 

"Dorothy," he said, "have faith, and trust in 
me, I will do as your cousin desires," and he 
walked slowly and silently away. 

Mr. St. Clair was greatly perplexed and dread- 
fully annoyed at what had occurred. His schema 
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which he had carried on with skill up to the 
present moment, had nearly failed. True, he 
had great power over Dorothy; he knew she 
could persuade her mother to yield to any of her 
wishes ; but, although he might attain his object, 
the prize would be deprived of much of its value. 
He had seen Sydney's admiration for Edith, he 
had watched them narrowly, had done all in his 
power to encourage their intimacy. He counted 
on Sydney's love for Edith causing him to refuse 
even to propose to Dorothy. He had measured 
Sydney, and felt certain he would act honorably. 
He calculated on Lady Vere's anger, and on Syd- 
ney's return to his mother, while it would be for 
him to comfort, console, and eventually marry, 
the innocent victim of Sydney's neglect. 
• He had also pictured to himself Lady Vere's 
anger at Sydney's love for an unknown child 
like Edith, and calculated securely on the for- 
tunes of the mother and aunt ultimately falling 
to himself. 

It was a well-devised game. Like a shrewd 
Jesuit holding the cards, his design was to have 
played them for his own ends, to the injury and 
disappointment of those who trusted him. 

He tried to make himself believe that it was 
the interest of the peculiar Church designated 
as High which instigated him in these proceed- 
ings and that the money, when obtained, would 
be spent to its honor and glory. Sydney's sud- 
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den appearance, however, had upset all his plans, 
inasmuch as he had not failed in any one of his 
aunt's wishes ; while, on the contrary, Mr. St. 
Clair had utterly destroyed Lady Vere's hopes, 
and left Sydney the mastery. 

It was a dreadful blow, fatal to him in every 
possible way. His character and position with 
the family were damaged past redemption. 

Mr. St. Clair gave one look toward Dorothy, 
another (of a very different description) to Syd- 
ney, and slowly directed his steps along the grass 
ride. In the short period which elapsed before 
he reached the house, he had full occupation for 
his thoughts. He had to consider, in a few brief 
moments, how he was to break to the aunts his 
own personal wishes, justify his conduct, and de- 
fend himself against the charge (sure to be made 
against him) of treachery and duplicity. Seldom 
has any one, especially a clergyman, been placed 
in so painful a position ; but the man who had 
determination to carry out such a scheme, had 
at any rate courage to bear up again all con- 
tingencies. Aware that Sydney would state all 
he hiad seen and heard, it was useless for him to 
attempt any concealment, and Dorothy also, he 
felt, was sure to blunder out in some way all the 
facts. 

Under these disagreeable feelings, Mr. St. 
Clair entered the house, and found the two sis- 
ters sitting alone. 
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When Mr. St. Clair had departed, Sydney's 
manner changed, and his words to Dorothy were 
all that kindness could dictate, though with the 
knowledge of her childishness he was more 
cautious than would have otherwise been the 
case, as to what he said, for he well knew Mr. St. 
Clair would extract from her every word of their 
conversation. 

" Dear Dorothy," said Sydney, " although all 
that I have just seen is exceedingly painful in 
every way, believe me, I neither feel unkindly 
toward you, nor am I angry ; neither, under the 
circumstances, will I pain you, by saying a word 
against Mr. St. Clair's conduct. He has led you 
to believe in him, he has used all his art to gain 
you, and he has succeeded. I trust you will 
never repent of listening to him. Your aunt 
will be very angry, which I am not surprised 
at, for you have wounded her feelings in every 
possible manner; but this I promise, I will do 
all I can to soften her anger, and obtain your 
forgiveness.'* 

Poor Dorothy threw her arms round Sydney, 
and thanked him in a manner which, if Mr. St. 
Clair had witnessed it, might have justified him 
in feeling some slight jealousy. Perhaps Dor- 
othy herself felt at that moment more love for 
her cousin than she had ever done before. 

Sydney was, in truth, one to be loved and 
liked, and but for Mr. St. Clair's previous in- 
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fluence little Dorothy would assuredly have 
fallen desperately in love with her cousin. 

When they approached the house, Sydney 
advised Dorothy to go to her room, and remain 
there till summoned ; and, being in terror of her 
aunt, she gladly followed his advice. 

Sydney walked quietly into the drawing-room 
and saw at a glance that matters were anything 
but pleasant. 

Mr. St, Clair was standing near the fire-place, 
looking much disturbed, although he evidently 
was attempting to maintain a dignified appear- 
ance. It was clear he had, as he called it, told 
his love, or as Lady Vere explained, disclosed 
his treachery. 

Poor Mrs. Jones was sitting back in her chair, 
crying, exclaiming at intervals (when Lady Vere 
allowed her to say a word), — 

"How dreadful ! What shall I do? Oh, Mr. 
St. Clair! how could you treat us so, and gain 
Dorothy's innocent love, and steal her heart away 
from Sydney ?" 

Lady Vere, on the contrary, dashed up and 
down the room, and rushed at Mr. St. Clair, in 
her rage, in so violent a manner that the worthy 
man stepped back, expecting her ladyship would 
strike him ; but she only overwhelmed him with 
a torrent of words, in which accusations of de- 
ceit, treachery, and lies, with every possible in- 
vective, were heaped upon his head. 

13 
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Every attempt on the part of Mr. St. Clair to 
8|>eak was stopped by some violent appeal to bis 
honor, and a refusal at the same to listen to a 
word he attempted to ntter in his defense. 

Sydney heard afterward that the ladies listened 
to Mr. St. Clair's statement, in the first instance, 
with wonder as to what was coming, his preface 
was so long. When they did understand it, they 
were at first struck dumb with amazement; but 
Aunt Mary soon recovered herself, and doubtless 
Mr. St Clair learnt, for the first time, what things 
an angry woman can say. 

Sydney's well-timed arrival somewhat diverted 
Aunt Mary from Mr. St. Clair, and she asked 
him to tell them distinctly all he knew. 

As there was no reason for not doing so, Syd- 
ney told every word he had heard, not concealing 
the charges and accusations made again himself, 
which Mr. St. Clair rather hoped he would have 
suppressed. 

By this time Lady Vere had mastered the rage 
which had somewhat disturbed her dignity. She 
walked up to Mr. St. Clair and said to him, — 
" You have deceived a family who have shown 
you every courtesy and kindness; you have taken 
advantage of the confidence given you, under 
your sacred calling, to destroy all my hopes and 
wishes, to frustrate all my plans, and to turn an 
innocent child from the duty and affection she 
owes to her nearest and dearest relations.*' Then, 
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ringing the bell, she added, "Leave this house 
which you have disgraced, and never let me see 
your face again." 

The servant answered the bell, and Lady Vere 
desired him to show Mr. St. Clair out, as there 
was no chance of his obtaining a hearing. Syd- 
ney appearing willing to support his aunt's wishes, 
the discomfited clergyman departed in a very 
ignoble manner. Not a soul looked at him ex- 
cept the footman, who immediately afterward 
told the housemaid something was up in the 
drawing-room, and the parson had put his foot 
in it somehow or other. 

Mr. St. Clair having gone. Lady Vere went 
into violent hysterics. Her maid was summoned, 
and in due time she retired to her own room, 
while poor Mrs. Jones, hardly knowing what she 
was about, hurried oflF to Dorothy, who during 
the commotion was listening with bewilderment, 
not knowing what would become of her. 

Lady Vere's first act, when she was more com- 
posed, was to send oft* a note to her solicitor in 
Nottingham, requesting him to come to her early 
the following morning. 

She appeared at dinner-time, and tried to con- 
ceal the annoyance she was sufteriug from. Doro- 
thy was not present, which was perhaps as well, 
and her mother sent down word she could not 
leave her child. The truth was, Dorothy would 
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not allow her to do so. So Sydney and his aunt 
dined alone, and carried on a commonplace con- 
versation till they were alone, when Lady Vere 
launched out against Mr. St. Clair, and wept over 
her own disappointment, and that of Sydney like- 
wise. He, poor fellow, bore it wonderfully well, 
and kept his promise to Dorothy by saying all 
that was possible in her defense, laying the whole 
of the blame on Mr. St. Clair's treachery. It 
was a long and painful evening, a sad contrast to 
those that had preceded it. 

When Sydney retired that night to his room, 
his heart told him for the first time how great a 
trouble had been removed from his mind, and he 
knew then beyond a doubt that Mr. St. Clair had 
not stated a falsehood when he told Dorothy that 
he loved Edith. 

The next morning the family (hitherto the 
most punctual of the congregation) were absent 
from church. This was a bitter disappointment 
to Mr. St. Clair, who had sat up all night pre- 
paring a sermon bearing on his own situation. 
Love, charity, and forgiveness were leading feat- 
ures in this discourse, and it wound up with the 
doctrine that the means were justifiable if the 
end was good, that it was right that the weak 
should fall to the lot of the strong, and not to be 
left to be the prey of the young, the idle, and de- 
signing. The congregation thought the discourse 
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very eloquent, but those for whom it was com- 
posed were absent. The sermon, and the interest- 
ing pallor produced by the late vigils during 
which it was written, were thus thrown away; 
and though Mr. St. Clair was sure of his position, 
his disappointment was great, and he retired to 
his home in a very depressed state of mind. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Lady Verb's lawyer called upon her on Sun- 
day afternoon, and having had a private inter- 
view of an hour or more, it was arranged that 
her ladyship should go into Nottingham the fol- 
lowing day. 

Sydney remained at home that afternoon, and 
Lady Vere left very strict instructions, in the 
event of Mr. St. Clair's attempting to obtain an 
interview with Dorothy, to prevent it. 

She had told her sifter distinctly that she 
would be no party in any way to Dorothy's mar- 
riage with Mr. St. Clair, and that it should not 
take place under her roof. 

One point alone was conceded by Dorothy 
and her mother — ^that the marriage should not 
take place till the tbllowing spring, and if Dor- 
othy was to see Mr. St. Clair, it should be with 
her mother, who would take her to his house. 

The news spread, however, very quickly, and 
created a great commotion among all the young 
ladies who had been Mr. St Clair's visiting 
community. As an insinuating and interesting 
single bachelor clergyman, he was a very diflFer- 
ent person from Mr. St. Clair engaged to be 
(160) 
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married, and before a fortnight was over, the 
number of young ladies who dressed and walked 
for bim, and who obeyed his behests, was cur- 
tailed to three, and his future prospects of slip- 
pers, comforters, and such like articles of ladies' 
work, were reduced to a minimum. In fact, 
the glories of Little St. Barnabas were so com- 
pletely fading away, that Mr. St. Clair deter- 
mined that, once married, he should change the 
scene of his future labors to London or Brighton, 
places worthy of his ritualistic practices. 

Altogether Sydney found his aunt's a very 
dreary house; all having something to disturb 
the ordinary equanimity of their minds. 

One little pleasure was perfectly destroyed by 
Sydney's unexpected appearance at the love 
scene. Dorothy longed to go to Nottingham 
races, as Sydney had never seen any in his life, 
and this little diversion had been for a long time 
talked over. 

Lady Vere was very determined in her objec- 
tions to Dorothy's appearing at the race-course. 
She said that a young lady who intended to 
marry a High Church clergyman was not fitted 
for such amusements. If she had any taste for 
such pleasures, she would not encourage them, 
not only because she objected to receive any 
congratulations on the engagement, but because 
she would not risk the censure of the public, 
who would charge her with unsettling the mind 
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of a young girl intended for so diflferent a call- 
ing. Poor Mr8. Jones was much vexed : she 
liked going to races, and of course had a scene 
with Dorothy in consequence; but Lady Vere 
was determined, and her power was undisputed. 
So both Dorothy and her mamma went up to 
the vicarage, while Lady Vere, accompanied by 
her nephew, went with all pomp and display to 
the races. 

There was the usual crowd. The grand stand 
was full, all the Slite in the neighborhood being 
congregated there. The weather was perfect, 
and although Nottingham race-course is peculiar 
in every respect, having some resemblance to a 
railway cutting, the sport was good, the fields 
numerous, and the day altogether a propitious 
one. 

To Sydney all was novel, and between the 
races he wandered about among sights and scenes 
which produce such varied feelings upon those to 
whom they are a new sensation. 

Glancing into one of those booths where re- 
freshments are sold, and where dancing is carried 
on when the races are over, he chanced to observe 
Jemmy Shaw in company with two very suspi- 
cious-looking blackguards, with whom he was 
engaged in very earnest conversation. Shaw 
looked depressed, but eager in his talk. The two 
men with him watched him, as if they were wait- 
ing to learn what he knew or had to tell, and 
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Shaw, who believed himself clever and acute be- 
yond other men, appeared to the ordinary ob- 
server very much like a flat between two sharps. 
Sydney, struck with this, moved from the front 
of the tent, and getting to the side, endeavored 
to learn what was going on ; but he had hardly 
stirred, when the men got up — either because 
their conversation was finished, or because they 
wished to see the next race. 

They passed close to Sydney as they came out, 
and one of the two men, both of whom were 
sharp, shrewd-looking fellows, spare of flesh, 
with quick eyes, said, — "If you show again you 
will be hunted as a welsher. Jemmy; meet us 
after the races at the usual crib, and we will ar- 
range how to make you right, and ourselves into 
the bargain." 

So the two men went off to the course, and 
Jemmy Shaw slunk away. 

He was, in fact, a tool in the hands of two fel- 
lows skilled in every artful dodge, who had found 
in him a boasting, talking, vain ass, easily 
moulded to assist in any crime, be it what it 
might, and who, if any discovery was made, 
might prove a usefdl scape-goat. 

He knew nothing about these two men with 
whom he was hand-in-glove, except they were 
swell fellows according to his idea, had flattered 
him, and listened to him when in his drink he 
told them all he knew. 
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So, late that evening, these men again met. 
Shaw gave a very full description of Lady Vere's 
house, its wealth, money, and jewels; explained 
every point, showed where each room was, where 
the inmates slept, where the jewels were kept, 
and finally, mad with drink, promised he would 
go the following day (as he could not show on the 
course) to Holly Hall, see his mother, and gather 
from her whether any change had taken place, 
or if the old window, by which he used to obtain 
entrance to speak to her after the family had re- 
tired to rest, was as easy of access as it formerly 
was. 

The poor fool imagined he would show the 
way, and allow the thieves to do the work ^of 
plunder. He little knew the men he had to deal 
with. 

On the second day of the races Lady Vere did 
not go; but Sydney, very much interested in all 
he had seen the previous day, which was entirely 
new to him, expressed his wish to go again. To 
this Lady Vere made no objection, but, on the 
contrary, in the full belief that Sydney was suf- 
fering under great disappointment, was most 
anxious he should do anything to cheer and 
amuse himself in his trial at the loss of Dorothy. 
So he went oflF in good time, full of enjoyment at 
the prospect of the exciting sport, and happy in 
the thought that he should start the following 
day for London, en route to see his mother. 
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Mrs. Jones and her daughter stole off after 
luncheon to the vicarage. Lady Vere kept her 
room, occupied with various commissions Syd- 
ney was to execute in London for her. Thus the 
house was quiet; and Mr. Shaw slunk to the 
back door unnoticed, and asked to see his mother, 
or, as he said, "to tell his aunt he wanted to see 
her." 

If ever a mother or an aunt, called out to see 
a relation, was ashamed of him, poor Mrs. Shaw 
must have felt so on the present occasion, for a 
more disreputable-looking fellow never stood at a 
gate. Vice and drunkenness were painfully 
visible in every feature, and he looked dirty and 
unwashed. 

The wretched mother looked frightened, as 
well she might. 

" Oh, James ! what has brought you here ?" 

" I am done up," he replied ; " unless you help 
me I can't show my face in Nottingham ; I have 
no money, and have had no food all day. Do 
something for me.*' 

Mrs. Shaw had heard such words before, and 
she told him to wait. As the housekeeper's room 
was luckily empty, she brought the fellow in, and 
went oflF to get him food and drink. Like light- 
ning James. Shaw followed, and looked at the 
passage window. It was unchanged, and there 
was no difficulty for the greatest blunderer to 
overcome. 
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Mrs. Shaw came back quickly from the larder 
with meat and bread, but whether his courage 
had failed, or whether he had lied, James Shaw 
did not do much execution to the food provided. 
Probably his bad health and his habits of intoxi- 
cation had destroyed his appetite. On the other 
hand, he greedily drank the beer, and begged 
for more. 

With drink Shaw's mind and spirits seemed to 
revive. He told his losses and difficulties, moaned 
over his hard fate, and begged his mother to help 
him ; he talked of his ill luck, and hinted about 
some persons who had taken a fancy to him, and 
were anxious to aid him. He inquired with much 
interest about all at Holly Hall, and in fact drew 
from his unfortunate mother every particular, 
every detail, and then getting the poor creature's 
last half-sovereign, took his departure. 

Shaw sneaked back to Nottingham, and toward 
dusk reached the low public-house where his con- 
federates were waiting for him. Their knowledge 
of Shaw told them drink was the way to rule him, 
and they soon gave him sufficient to stimulate 
him with that sort of fictitious courage which for 
the moment loses sight of danger. 

The crime was then arranged and agreed upon, 
and that very night, about one o'clock, as the 
moon would then be down, and the family sure 
to be at rest, the three men determined to enter 
the house and rob Lady Vere of all the valuables 
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supposed (from Shaw's description) to be in her 
private apartments. Two of them, who were 
skilled in such deeds as they were preparing to 
execute, made all the arrangements. They had 
black crape masks for their faces, and were well 
armed. 

About eleven o'clock they left the public-house 
and repaired to James Shaw's lodgings, where 
they disguised themselves as much as possible. 
They had full three miles to walk, and about 
half-past eleven they left the house. Shaw was 
well primed with drink, and they carried more 
with them, in case his courage, which they had 
little faith in, should fail at the last moment. 

Everything turned out as they could have 
wished. The night was dark, lightning was 
seen, and thunder sounded in the distance, fore- 
telling a coming storm. 

They reached the house at about one o'clock. 
All was silent ; not a sound, not a light, led them 
to fear that any one was on the move, 

Shaw immediately pointed out the window 
through which it was easy to enter, and with 
some simplicity proposed to keep watch outside, 
while they went up the large staircase, and en- 
tered Lady Vere's dressing-room. But his com- 
panions took a totally difterent view of the part to 
be played by him, and administering some drink 
to the miserable fellow, with great ease they took 
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out the pane of glass, lifted the window, and made 
him lead the way. 

The window and the passage door were se- 
en red in such a manner as to give them a certain 
retreat in the same way they had entered. The 
passage, which led to a small room in which all 
manner of umbrellas, boxes, and odds and ends 
were kept, opened into the hall and principal 
staircase, with a broad landing, on one side of 
which Lady Vere^s bedroom and dressing-room 
were situated. 

Slowly and silently the ruffians mounted the 
stairs, their boots secured round their waists, and 
not a sound being heard, — unless, indeed, Shaw's 
nervous breathing, for he was in terror not only 
of the deed he was engaged in, but of his com- 
panions, who, now they were at work, gave him 
very distinctly to understand that any failure on 
his part would be punished by instant death. So 
James Shaw and one of his companions reached 
the door; the other, pistol in hand, stood silent 
at the bottom of the stairs, ready to aid in the 
retreat and give warning of peril — in fact, to meet 
any chance that might arise. 

As they stood at Lady Vere's door, and a vivid 
flash of lightning lighted up the faces of the men, 
James Shaw's ghastly whiteness was awful to be- 
hold. The door was opened silently, and the two 
men disappeared into the room. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

It is necessary to go back a few hours, and 
trace the proceedings of the various members of 
the Vere family on the day on which the acts of 
Shaw and his companions, which we have de- 
scribed in the previous chapter, were perpe- 
trated. 

Sydney Vere spent the day at Nottingham 
races. If the pleasure was not equal to that of 
the previous one, it may be accounted for by the 
fact that the novelty had in some degree worn 
off, and that the closing scenes of a race meeting 
have ^Iways a somewhat melancholy appearance. 
Thercf is a used-up look about everything and 
everybody; the company is reduced in numbers 
and quality, the crowd is less, and the races have 
lost their interest and excitement; the last plate 
to be run has no value in the eyes of any one, but 
some half dozen people ; and so Sydney returned, 
dull, heated, and bored, to Holly Hall. 

His mind was somewhat occupied with his de- 
parture the following morning, and the dinner, 
since the altered state of affairs, was silent and 
dreary. 

Like everything else, it came to an end ; the 
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ladies retired, and Sydney was left a solitary beins: 
to amuse himself as best he could, over wines and 
fruits, by recalling to his memory the events of 
the past day. 

But Sydney was even more preoccupied than 
he himself was aware of with the recent events, 
and gradually the truth flashed distinctly through 
his mind that Mr. St. Clair had saved him, though 
at the same time he little understood the deep 
plot the clergyman had so cleverly laid, availing 
himself of various events to ruin his prospects 
with his aunt. 

Heated and feverish, he opened the dining-room 
window^ and stepped out into the garden. It was 
a lovely night. An early and most beautiful 
harvest moon, which would be down by twelve 
o'clock, was shining in the heavens. The heat 
was intense, and the distant outlines of the coun- 
try indicated a coming storm. 

Sydney strolled quietly through the garden. 
The whole scene was perfection so enchanting 
that the imagination could hardly picture any- 
thing more beautiful. The perfumed air was so 
grateful to his fevered frame, fatigued by the ex- 
citing events through which it had passed, that 
it soothed and softened his feelings. 

Edith had gone down with a message from Mrs. 
Shaw to the gardener. Always glad to escape the 
heat and noise of the housekeeper's room,, gifted 
by nature with a mind able to appreciate the 
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beauties of the garden, she gladly availed herself 
of Mrs. Shaw's request, and coming slowly and 
silently back, dwelling on all the beauties of the 
scene, the two met, suddenly, silently, and each 
as it were lost in thought, though thinking of one 
and the same thing — the love they felt for one 
another, though undeclared and hardly realized. 
Indeed, it may be said of both at the moment they 
met, their feelings were to themselves a mystery. 
Edith, since we first made her acquaintance, was 
greatly altered ; eight months of rest, of comfort, 
and of happiness, had changed into a most beau- 
tiful girl the suflfering, starving creature that leant 
against the wall. 

Her dress, the intercourse with better educated 
people, her natural aptitude to acquire knowledge 
— all had tended to change and improve her. As 
she slowly advanced in the moonlight, she was, 
as it were, a spirit dropped into the scene to per- 
fect the picture. 

Sydney was first conscious of her presence. 
Edith stopped abruptly, with a sudden start ; he 
who was occupying her thoughts, whose absence 
the next day she was dwelling upon, stood before 
her. It seemed to her as if it was their first meet- 
ing. There was a slight pause. Sydney began 
the conversation. 

" Oh, Edith, how glad I am we meet thus! I 
was thinking of you, for I have not had the op- 
portunity of speaking to you for some days; so 
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many things have happened. But before I left 
this house I felt we must meet, and, thank 
Heaven ! you have anticipated my hopes — ^here 
you are. Walk with me a little while: I have 
many things to say, and to-morrow I shall be 
miles away." 

She turned without saying a word, and they 
walked slowly down the path which led past the 
water, and to the spot where Mr. St. Clair was 
found by Sydney with Dorothy. Edith, with a 
true woman's instinct, felt sure Sydney would 
talk to her in the spirit moreof an equal than of 
one occupying a dilierent position. She had an 
undefined feeling that the crisis in her destiny 
had arrived. Various things had led her to think 
he cared for her, and, alas! she knew too well the 
worship she felt for him. The hour had come 
when she could prove her love, her gratitude, and 
she walked by his side, firm in purpose and de- 
termined how to act, come what might ! 

" What a lovely night it is, Edith !'* said Syd- 
ney. " Nowhere, not even in Italy, do I remem- 
ber such a one. In England there is, in spite 
of the extreme heat, a freshness in the air which 
one feels not in southern climes." 

" It is indeed delicious," she replied ; " there 
was a period before I knew you, when I used in 
my misery to wonder why I was born, why the 
world was so dreadful ; but now in such a night 
as this I understand how beautiful the world is, 
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the pleasure of life, and how happy I have be- 
come. May I always be worthy of the blessings 
you have been the means of bringing to me !" 

" There is nothing, Edith, in my whole life 
that I look back upon with such happiness as 
being of service to you. If I live forever, I 
shall never forget that night, that first night I 
saw you ; it was no common chance that caused 
us to meet, no ordinary accident that made me 
follow you. Fate sent me, and daily I think of 
the good fortune that enabled us to become better 
acquainted." 

" But, Mr. Sydney " said Edith. 

" Don't call me Mister,'* said Sydney. " I call 
you Edith." 

" Well, I won't now dispute that point," said 
Edith ; " but I am anxious to ask your advice 
before you go. Without entering into the late 
events, I must say that, however much I like 
Miss Jones, and however happy I am to serve 
her, I should not desire to remain with her when 
she becomes Mrs. St. Clair." 

" Of course not," said Sydney ; "no one would 
wish to live under the roof of that treacherous 
man." 

" But," said Edith, " what shall I do ? I have 
no fear you will leave me to chance, or to seek 
a new home; but I can't live there so long as I 
have hope left to me. Nottingham must be my 
home ; who knows but that my parents may yet 
claim me ?" 
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" I pray they may, for every reason/' said Syd- 
ney; "but, Edith, tell me your wishes, tell me 
your hopes, confide in me : you cannot doubt 
me, or my" — and he hesitated — ^the word, the 
real true word that he wished to utter, died away 
upon his lips. 

Edith looked up, and replied, — "I have no 
doubts; I will tell you all I know or think. I 
cannot see clearly my future fate, if my parents 
are never again heard of. I have a dread which 
I cannot quite define, that misfortune will fall 
upon me when you leave us. I pray God no- 
thing may happen to you !" She stopped, turned, 
and looked up to him ; the moon shone brightly 
on her face, and the whole soul, the spirit of the 
girl, lay bare before him. Her brief expression, 
and her upward gaze, with a softened, melan- 
choly look, into his face, completely overmastered 
him ; every pent-up feeling, every hitherto con- 
cealed thought, overpowered and hurried him 
along in a whirlwind of passion and love. 

" Edith," he exclaimed, as he seized her hand, 
" tell me not of your future fate, your fears, your 
doubts. Tour fate is mine ; our hopes, our pros- 
pects, our lives must be one. Till very lately I 
knew not myself. The darkness has now passed 
away, much I could not understand is made clear, 
and as you now stand revealed in all the beauty 
of your character — here as we stand hand in 
hand in this delicious evening — I realize the 
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misery of the fate that was proposed for me, the 
sorrow I have escaped, and the happiness I be- 
lieve I see before me. Edith, I love you." 

He held both her hands, he looked up eagerly 
into her face; devotion and truth were stamped 
in his countenance; nor was it to be wondered 
at that Edith, overcome by the suddenness of 
the proposal, and the impetuosity with which it 
was addressed to her, paused for a moment be- 
fore she replied. It was only when Sydney, 
transported by his love, and the confirmation 
which her silence gave to his hopes, endeavored 
to draw her more closely to him, that she remem- 
bered her own determination. One struggle in 
her heart, and resolution came to her aid. With 
a gesture and manner exactly like those on the 
first night of their meeting, and with very simi- 
lar words, she sprang back, exclaiming, — 

" Stand aside, Mr. Vere ; let me pass : would 
you on this night undo all your past good acts 
— would you wrong a girl you have saved from 
misery?" 

"No, Edith," said Vere, "I would not injure 
you for the world. It is no crime to love, it is 
no wrong to ask you to be my wife; for weeks 
and months I have felt the power you had over 
me, and now I know I love you more than my 
own life, and that it shall, if you will accept it, 
be devoted to make you happy." 

It was diflicult for a young girl who loved 
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Vere with all the feelings which his conduct to 
her had inspired, to listen unmoved to his words, 
but she faltered not even in this trial. 

" Mr. Vere," she said, " listen patiently to me. 
I owe you more than life. If we occupied the 
same position, your words would have fallen on 
a willing ear. It would be impossible for a girl 
like me to be indifterent to such language, and 
especially when every thought of my life is 
bound up with gratitude for all your goodness; 
but do you think I could be so base as to bring 
such sorrow upon you, and wound the feelings 
of all your family, by allowing you to marry an 
almost nameless orphan? Remember all your 
aunt's hopes and wishes — how proud she is of 
you. What would your mother say? Fancy 
her grief when she was told you had destroyed 
all your prospects for — ^for your cousin's maid. 
Would that we had not met to-night, for ray 
peace of mind is gone. For you, Mr. Vere, I 
would slave through the world, but I will never 
do you so deep an injury as I should now do, if 
I listened to your words; it would indeed be re- 
turning evil for good." 

"Indeed, Edith, you are wrong; I will go to 
my aunt, and tell her all. I am sure she loves 
me, and likes you. My mother has only one 
wish — ^to promote my happiness." 

"Would you," said Edith, "purchase your 
own happiness at her cost? As to Lady Vere, 
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she 18 miserable with her late disappointment ; 
therefore pain her no more. Believe in my 
grief; my trial is hard to bear, but I will never 
consent to injure you." 

Such language could only add to Sydney's 
passion, and in his heart he felt how good she 
was, and how worthy of his love. 

" One word more, Edith,'' he said, "and I will 
cease to importune you. I declare to you no 
one else will I marry ! I will work night and 
day to be independent. Time and circumstances 
may change all our positions. Your parents 
may reappear and claim you, but grant me, by 
the love I have for you, a hope — ^let me feel when 
absent I am not indifferent to you, and that, if 
there had been no present objection, you would 
not have rejected my love.'' 

Edith, her eyes full of tears, held up her hands 
in a half imploring manner. Her power of utter- 
ance seemed gone ; and these two young people, 
pure in their hearts, and full of that first true 
love which is so perfect a realization of human 
happiness, overpowered by their emotions, were 
folded, as if by one impulse, in each other's arms, 
Edith's head resting upon Sydney's breast. 

Sydney held her gently in his embrace, and did 
all in his power to soothe her passion of tears, 
until Edith was sufficiently calm to speak. 

" Sydney, you know my secret; be merciful, 
attempt not to persuade me to change my deter- 

I 
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miiiation ; my love for you is far too powerful to 
risk the chance of injuring you; my wishes, ray 
hopes, are all yours. Pledge me your word you 
will tempt me no more." 

What could Sydney do? He gave the promise, 
and told her at the same time that nothing would 
change his determination to make her, sooner or 
later, his wife. 

Gently she released herself from his arms. 

" Leave me to go my way alone; it will require 
all my strength to face those I have to meet, and 
fit myself for what I have to do." 

Slowly she walked away, and Sydney, leaning 
against the iron rail, watched her as she glided 
along in the moonlight. Gradually she ap- 
proached the house. The shadow of the trees, 
and the cloud that slightly obscured the moon, 
at last hid her from his sight, and Sydney felt a 
sort of chill come over him. The intense excite- 
ment he had undergone nearly overcame him. 
The knowledge that he loved and that his love 
was returned, produced a pleasing sensation, but 
her sudden disappearance, as if all was a mere 
dream, was intensely painful to him. He followed 
slowly in her footsteps. The night had begun to 
change, the moon was going down, heavy flashes 
of summer lightning were following one another 
in rapid succession, and as the bright calm even- 
ing when h.e first came out into the garden had 
changed, so likewise had his hopes, and darkness 
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jvas at that moment overshadowiug his YQvy ex- 
istence. 

It was not difficult to make an excuse for heing 
late in the drawing-room. The beauty and warmth 
of the night were sufficient excuses. He did his 
best to amuse the party, but the breach which 
Mr. St. Clair had caused between the sisters 
threw a gloom over everything. All were glad 
when it was time to separate. 

The usual hour to retire was eleven o'clock, and 
Sydney sat up late with his aunt; he was to go 
the following nSorning to London. He had many 
commissions to execute for her in town. Her 
diamonds, which she much valued, were to be 
taken up to be cleaned, and she arranged that 
she would see him before he started in the morn- 
ing, and deliver them over to his charge. 

They had a long conversation about Mr. St. 
Clair and Dorothy, but no words of Sydney's 
could soften Lady Vere's anger. A little before 
twelve o'clock Sydney went to his room. 

He had various matters to complete; he was, 
however, heated and restless, the day having 
been one of overexcitement in every sense of the 
word. A heavy storm was coming up, thunder 
was heard in the distance, and instead of going 
,to bed, Sydney set to work, as far as his mind 
would allow him, to arrange all the preparations 
for the coming morning. But he labored slowly; 
Edith alone preoccupied his mind, and banished 
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every other thought. One o'clock struck; the 
storm, which had gradually approached, sounded 
fearfully; heavy thunder rolled and vivid light- 
ning flashed incessantly through the shutters. 
Accustomed as he had been abroad to see and 
hear such things, sitting alone at such an hour, 
even he felt the influence of this awful battle of 
the elements. His nerves felt as if unstrung, and 
there was a foreshadowing of evil in his mind. 
He was debating with himself whether he had 
not better goto bed and close his ears to the dis- 
mal sounds that disturbed him, when a long and 
awful scream resounded along the gallery, at the 
end of which was his room. 

Now, Sydney was a really brave man; he had 
inherited all the courage and daring his father 
had been known to possess. His previous ex- 
citement was at once checked, and his nerves 
became steeled. Without a moment's hesitation 
he seized a candle, and hurried down the corri- 
dor. But all was dark ; and Sydney paused, un- 
certain what to do ; when a light froni a door 
which led to the back staircase gleamed forth, 
and Edith appeared, for she also, restl^s from 
the same cause, had sat up and heard th^ scream 
which sounded so fearful. Sydney ea^rerly ex- 
claimed, — p< 

<< Edith! did you hear that scream ?'i< bat be- 
fore she could reply, two men rushed l^ci^turiedly 
out of Lady Vere's bedroom. At the s^'^l^psae mo- 
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loaent, a man-servant, who had likewise been 
alarmed, came oat of the passage by which the 
robbers had entered. 

In a second a fearful scene took place. The 
footman, who was a young fellow not easily 
afraid, seeing a figure with a black mask at the 
bottom of the stairs, sprang at him. The man 
deliberately aimed, and pulled the trigger of his 
pistol at his assailant. Fortunately, for it was 
surely aimed, the pistol missed fire. The mis- 
creant then struck the footman a violent blow 
with the butt 'end of the weapon on the head. 
The poor fellow fell heavily to the ground, and 
the robber darted across him into the back pas- 
sage. At the same moment, Sydney rushed at 
Shaw, whose face was uncovered by a mask. 
The other villain firing at Sj^dney, the bullet 
struck the candle from his hand, and slightly 
grazed his arm. 

In spite of all this, Sydney clung to Shaw, and 
a fearful struggle began, in which the parties 
were unequally matched. Shaw's brute force 
was far in excess of Sydney's strength, to say 
nothing of the aid lent him by the other fellow 
who was endeavoring to disengage him from the 
determined grasp Sydney had laid on him. The 
footman, at the bottom of the staircase, was still 
almost unconscious from the blow he had re- 
ceived on the forehead. Thus Sydney's peril 
was great. Edith, who had, alas ! in her short 
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life seen many scenes of violence, understood the 
danger her lover was placed in. She rushed to 
his rescue, and clung to Shaw's arm with such 
determination that, in spite of his desperate 
struggles, he could not get free. By this time 
others began to appear on the scene, and seeing 
the case was hopeless, the remaining villain 
sprang down the staircase past the footman, and 
escaped ; while Vere and Shaw, locked in deadly 
struggle, rolled down from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom. 

IIow they were not both killed is difficult to 
imagine. The struggle was a fearful sight to those 
who saw it. But fate was adverse to Shaw. Vere 
was little hurt by the fall, while his adversary 
had so violently sprained his leg that he lay in 
agony and unable to move at the foot of the 
staircase. 

By this time the footman had partially recov- 
ered himself, the remainder of the household ap- 
peared on the scene, and, the real peril and danger 
having passed, one and all showed an immense 
amount of courage. Shaw was secured with 
cords, prompt search was made for the two other 
men, but they had escaped by the same way by 
which they entered. 

Poor Mrs. Jones and her daughter appeared 
just as the final act of the drama was carried out, 
and both, together with the females of the house- 
hold, rushed into Lady Vere's room. 
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The screams which issued from them warned 
Sydney that some dreadful misfortune had be- 
fidlen his aunt. Giving hurried instructions 
what was to be done, he ordered a groom to go 
for the doctor, and sending for the police, hast- 
ened up stairs. There a sight met his eyes, the 
remembrance of which was never forgotten. 

Lady Vere lay on her back insensible, her face 
almost black. A violent grasp had been laid on 
her poor thin throat, and she had been dashed 
down on the bed in such a manner that the iron 
framework had inflicted a deep wound on the 
back of her head. She was utterly unconscious, 
and life seemed extinct. The slight beating of 
the heart was the only indication that any life re- 
mained. 

Fortunately there was a medical man who lived 
close to Holly Hall, and as quickly as it was pos- 
sible he reached the scene of this terrible catas- 
trophe. 

With great trouble some brandy was adminis- 
tered to Lady Vere, and one or two sighs gave 
proof of her existence, but the doctor stated that 
it was almost impossible she could recover. He 
doubted whether she would ever be conscious or 
speak. The awful shock she had undergone, 
added to an affection of the heart which she had 
carefully concealed, led him to believe the worst. 

Leaving his aunt to the care of those who 
would do all that was possible for her^ Sydney 
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proceeded to take sneh steps as seemed to him 
necessary for the discovery of the accomplices of 
Shaw in this dreadful affair. The brute lay silent, 
evidently suffering pain, but with a savage, hang- 
dog look, while the doctor reduced the sprain. 
Sydney asked him to confess, but he would not 
open his mouth, except to ask for drink, and 
eagerly swallowed the water given him. 

The morning broke clear and beautiful, the 
storm having passed away. About five o'clock 
the superintendent of police arrived, and with his 
men took all the necessary steps, making every 
inquiry to discover the other perpetrators of the 
deed. To Shaw they never spoke, beyond warn- 
ing him that whatever he said would be taken 
down. A cart was procured, and under an escort 
ke was carried off 

The sorrow of his poor mother was too dis- 
tressing to witness, for, independent of her grief 
for her son, her love for her mistress had been 
most sincere. In fact her grief was so violent 
that she had to be placed under restraint. 

Toward the middle of the day Lady Vere be- 
came sensible, but it was clear she was sinking. 
She was able to murmur some words of affection 
to those around her. She held Vere's hand, said 
that Shaw had killed her, and gradually sank till 
the evening, when she died. The poor lady, kind- 
hearted in the main, whose faults and foibles were 
childish follies, and whose life had fluttered along 
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in harmta vaniHe., pa^ed in.en.ibly away to 
her last long home, a sad example perhaps of 
what the vanity of human life can be. And thus 
the day closed. The sun set in bright and 
glorious colprs, and the garden shadowed forth 
all its beauty and sweetness — as perfect as on the 
previous evening, when Sydney and Edith wan- 
dered like children in this paradise of art and 
skill ; but the owner of this rich possession, she 
who yesterday was planning for future worldly 
doings, was lying silent, her hopes and passions 
at rest forever ! 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

During the painful day that followed th^^ 
perpetration of the attempted burglary, whil^ 
the family were watching round the bed of th^ 
dying woman, the police were using every ex— 
ertion to secure the other criminals engaged ia 
this horrid aflair. James Shaw, on being taken, 
to the station, was carefully searched, and por- 
tions of the plunder, in the shape of articles 
of jewelry, were found upon his person. That 
he was still suffering much pjtin was evident; 
though he felt his situation, he maintained a rigid 
silence. 

The first thing done was to send to the rail- 
way stations at ](^ottingham, and after careful 
inquiry it was ascertained that two men, answer- 
ing in some respects to the indistinct description 
given by the household, had left for London by 
the 5-50 train. Telegrams were sent all along 
the line, and likewise to the metropolis. Two 
policemen in plain clothes joined the train at 
Peterborough, and on the train reaching the 
ticket platform at King's Cross, they appre- 
hended, with the assistance of the London police, 
two men answering to the description. On being 
(176) 
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"taken to the station and searched, a considerable 
amount of money in notes and gold, as well as 
jewelry, found in their possesion, left little doubt 
that the real criminals had been secured. Be- 
fore night they were brought back to Notting- 
ham, and taken to the same station in which 
James Shaw was confined. 

Sydney during the whole of this painful day 
showed himself equal to the occasion, and to the 
duties devolving on him. Early in the morning 
he telegraphed to his mother, and entreated her 
to come to him immediately, at the same time 
briefly informing her of the facts. 

Late the same evening Mr. Noakes, Lady 
Vere's solicitor, called, having heard of the dread- 
ful events of the previous night. Lady Vere 
had just breathed her last, and Mr. Koakes, in a 
private interview with Sydney, told him confi- 
dentially — as he considered it undesirable at the 
present moment to announce any details of Lady 
Vere's will — the real disposition of her property, 
giving him such brief instructions as were neces- 
sary in reference to her funeral. He likewise em- 
powered Sydney, who was joint executor with 
himself, to give all the necessary orders. 

Mr. St. Clair had come over early in the morn- 
ing. He administered every possible consolation, 
and endeavored very properly to fulfill all the du- 
ties of his calling in comforting and consoling the 
dying woman. That Lady Vere knew him was 
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certain ; but the fleeting spirit was too far gone, 
and she was too weak to do more than bow her 
head and acknowledge his presence. In such a 
scene no one could feel unkindly. Mr. St. Clair 
fulfilled his duty, and seldom has any one died 
lamented by such sincere grief as was evinced by 
those assembled around Lady Vere's death-bed. 

When all was over, Mr. St. Clair took Mrs. 
Jones and Dorothy out of the rooiii, while he 
and Sydney retired down-stairs, both exhausted 
by the distress of the scenes they had just wit- 
nessed. 

After awhile Mr. St. Clair spoke to Sydney on 
the subject of his engagement to his cousin, ex- 
pressing his hope that there might be an end of 
any ill feeling, and suggested that perhaps Mrs. 
Jones and Dorothy wished to leave Holly Hall— 
which at the present moment must be so full to 
them of painful recollections. 

Sydney endeavored to receive his words as 
kindly as he was able, and said he would in due 
time speak to his aunt. So they shook hands, 
and if there was no real friendship, peace, at any 
rate, was made. 

Mr. Noakes's arrival naturally excited Mr. St. 
Clair's curiosity, and he more than once in the 
course of the evening tried to discover a few 
facts as to how matters were left. Sydney, how- 
ever, told him that he had not seen his aunt's 
will, which was true, for there was no occasion 
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to do SO till after the funeral. He was executor 
with Mr. Noakes, and his aunt was to be buried 
in the family mausoleum in the Nottingham 
Cemetery. 

Mr. St. Clair was obliged, therefore, to rest 
contented, and not having been to Holly Hall 
since the unlucky discovery which to some ex- 
tent had bajSSed his plans, was possibly unaware 
of Mr. Noakes having been sent for, and a new 
will being the result. 

Late the same evening news arrived that the 
two men supposed to be the criminals had been 
arrested, and on the following morning every one 
connected with this unhappy affair was directed 
to appear before the magistrates at twelve o'clock, 
while a coroner's inquest was ordered at Holly 
Hall at nine in the morning. 

Little repose visited the family at Holly Hall 
that night. The horrors and excitement of the 
previous evening, the sorrow of the past day, the 
sudden change and break-up in a hitherto happy 
family, the head of which had been so suddenly 
hurried away, and the thoughts of all that was 
to follow, tended to disturb the nerves and de- 
stroy the peace of mind of every person in the 
house. 

The usual order and regularity were for a time 
gone; forms and ceremonies were banished; the 
servants congregated together and crept about in 
pairs after dark, in fear of their own shadows. 
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Poor Mrs. Shaw had been removed, and the but^ 
ler, although a dignified and pompous represent^ 
ative of his order, lost all his self-possession, anJ- 
was too glad to fall back on the company in the^ 
servants* hall. 

At nine o'clock the following morning the 
coroner, assisted by twelve not very brilliant- 
looking men, visited the room where Lady Vere 
was laid. Their attention was directed to the 
violence which had obviously caused her death, 
and general evidence was given as to the various 
events which took place on the night of the rob- 
bery. Nor did it take very long for the jury to 
arrive at a decision. They returned a verdict of 
willful murder against James Shaw and another 
accomplice, whose name was then unknown. 

At twelve o'clock Vere, accompanied by his 
aunt, Edith, and those of the servants who could 
give evidence, or bring any light to bear on the 
matter, attended before a special meeting of the 
magistrates at the inn where the Petty Sessions 
were usually held. An immense crowd of peo- 
ple had congregated to witness their arrival, and 
as Lady Vere had been greatly respected, a feeling 
of sorrow and indignation prevailed throughout 
the county. 

Sydney's entrance into the court caused every 
eye to be fixed on him, and the magistrate ofl:ered 
him a seat near the table. 

James Shaw and the two other prisoners were 
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then brought in. Shaw was unable to stand, and 
was therefore placed in a chair ; he looked deadly 
white, and appeared almost paralyzed by his posi- 
tion. The two other prisoners were sharp wide- 
awake Londoners, but both looked like men 
conscious that not a loop-hole was left for them 
to escape by. They barely noticed Shaw^ and 
after glancing around at the court, endeavored 
to appear unmindful of all that was going on. 

The first proceeding of the court was to ascer- 
tain which of the two men was in Lady Vere's 
bedroom; — of Shaw's presence there could be 
no doubt. The difficulty of identification arose 
from the fact that both the men had crape masks 
on, in which they had escaped, whereas, from 
some unexplained cause, Shaw had been without 
one. Vere's examination on this point was some- 
what uncertain. The property found on them 
left no doubt they were the real men, but the 
murder and robbery were so far different, that it 
was an admitted fact only two out of the three 
men were in Lady Vere's bedroom. 

Sydney, on being sworn, stated that he believed 
one of the men — whom he pointed out — was the 
person whom he had struggled with on the stair- 
case. He described how he held Shaw by the 
throat, and had never relaxed his grasp but for a 
second, when he struck at the man struggling 
with him and tore his coat. His belief, however, 
was that the other man was taller, and his dress 
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and appearance more corresponded with that o> 
the assailant with whom he had struggled. 

On examination, there were marks on the man' 
throat, and the shirt, as well as the collar of hi 
coat, was torn. 

The footman swore distinctly, however, to th 
man who was at the bottom of the stairs, — ^that^-" 
in spite of the crape mask he should have known— —^ 
him anywhere ; and certainly the violence he had — — - 
been subjected to was reminder enough. He=s^ 
added, also, that when the other fellow dashed^ 
down-stairs, and sprang over him as he was get — 
ting up, he noticed the difference between the 
figures of the two fellows. 

It is unnecessary to recount all the evidence^ 
which was ample in every detail. The identity^ 
of the men was clear. Each of them had por- 
tions of the stolen property, either in ornaments, 
rings, jewelry, or money; and the man Sydney 
believed to have been in his aunt's room, had 
some 70L in notes and gold — the sum proved to 
be about the amount Lady Vere had in her 
bureau. 

In fact, the case was clear; and the prisoners 
were asked if they had anything to say why they 
should not be committed for trial. 

The two London thieves, seeing their case was 
hopeless, and wishing to free themselves from the 
charge of murder, admitted to have come with 
Shaw to rob the house. Shaw's account of the . 
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0vealth contained there, and the ease with which 
tlie robbery might be committed, had tempted 
them to the crime; but they denied any wish or 
intention of violence or murder, and declared 
Shaw's stupidity and brutality were the sole cause 
of the death of Lady Vere. 

Indeed, they expressed regret ; and the fellow 
"who was in Lady Vere's room said they were 
served right for having dealings with such a coun- 
try fool. 

Shaw, in most emphatic language, declared he 
never had any wish or intention to harm Lady 
Vere ; that he was in distress and difficulties, and 
he had made up his mind, if he succeeded in 
robbing the house, to go to America. He had 
fallen into the hands of the two prisoners at the 
races. He did talk of Lady Vere's wealth, and 
they persuaded him to take. them there and aid 
them in the robbery. He admitted he was the 
cause, though not intending it, of Lady Vere's 
death. Having been warned that whatever he 
said would be taken down and used against him 
at his trial, he made a full confession: — That 
when they went into Lady Vere's dressing-room, 
the light from her bedroom enabled them to see 
sufficiently all in the room, and the lightning and 
thunder in some respects was an advantage, pre- 
venting any slight noise they might have made 
being heard, even if Lady Vere awoke; that the 
key was in the bureau, and they had no trouble 
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in opening it and taking out everything of value; 
but the great object of their search, the case of 
diamonds, was missing. In looking at the back 
of the bureau, Shaw caught his crape mask in a 
liook or nail, which tore it off. The prisoner 
with him in the room urged him to creep on his 
knees into the bedroom, and see if the case was 
there while he kept watch. He went up to the 
dressing-table, where nothing of consequence was 
found; but as he was returning, he saw the box 
by Lady Vere*s bedside on a small table. He 
approached to take it, when to his horror he saw 
Lady Vere rise up in her bed. She exclaimed 
"James Shaw!" and gave a fearful scream. In 
his alarm at the danger of his position, he lost his 
head, dashed at poor Lady Vere to stop her noise, 
caught her by the throat with all his force, and, 
without meaning it, dashed her violently against 
the iron at the back of the bed, and there held 
her for some seconds. His companion, who had 
been listening, warned him the people in the 
house were moving, and they then both hurried 
out of the room. Shaw declared he had intended 
no harm to Lady Vere, except keeping her silent. 
In his fear he forgot the force he used, and till 
afterward he was unaware of the injury he had 
done to her. 

It was pretty evident the statement of all the 
prisoners was correct; and it was difiSicult to 
doubt that Shaw, in his fright at hearing his 
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iame spoken by Lady Vere, committed the mur- 
ler in sheer terror, hardly conscious of his act 
The other two prisoners were proved, beyond 
ioubt, to have made use of their fire-arms. Be- 
fore evening the evidence was complete, and the 
three criminals were committed to take their trial 
at the coming assizes for robbery accompanied 
by violence and murder. 

"With such a case, easy of proof, and in fact ad- 
mitted by the prisoners, it is not necessary to 
dwell on the subject. The trial shortly afterward 
took place, and James Shaw paid the penalty of 
his crime by death, and his two associates were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

Late on the day following that which had wit- 
nessed the committal of the prisoners, Vere's 
mother arrived. The meeting between mother 
and son was all that a true warmth of affection 
could realize, and their joy at again being to- 
gether was only lessened by the sorrow and 
gloom which the recent events had brought upon 
them all. 

To Mrs. Jones and Dorothy, Mrs. Vere was 
soon found to be invaluable. In her varied life, 
she had seen much of trouble and misery; and 
though a woman of strong mind, she was gentle, 
kind, and considerate. With her previous knowl- 
edge, it took her but a brief time to gain both 
their hearts, and before twenty-four hours had 
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passed away, Mrs. Vere, by common consent, 
had taken the management of the house. 

Even Mr. St. Clair felt her influence. The 
sweet, gentle woman was one whom no one would 
dare take a liberty with ; and he, wise in his gen- 
eration, paid her great attention. 

The three following days passed quietly. A^^ 
the necessary arrangements were completed. Th^ 
house, under Mrs. Vere's sway, had resumed it^ 
orderly habits. Her own servant fulfilled th^ 
duties of poor Mrs. Shaw ; and on the fourth day 
after her arrival, the undertaker and his met^ 
took possession of the house, and Lady Ver^ 
was buried by the side of her husband. An im^ 
mense crowd attended the funeral, the popula- 
tion generally being greatly excited at the event* 
All the neighbors either attended or sent their 
carriages, out of respect to Lady Vere and the 
family. 

On the morning after the funeral, Mr. Noakes 
came up to Holly Hall, and in the presence of 
Mrs. Jones, Dorothy, Vere, and his mother, 
opened and read Lady Vere's will. It was dated 
only two days before her death ; was exceedingly 
brief, and occupied only one side of a sheet of 
foolscap paper. After the usual formal recital, 
and directions about her funeral, she left two 
little annuities of £26 each to Mrs. Shaw and 
her butler, in consideration of their long and 
faithful services; one hundred guineas to Mr. 
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Noakes, who was named the executor, in con- 
junction with Sydney Vere; and the whole of 
her property, real and personal, she bequeathed 
unreservedly to Sydney. 

Mr. Noakes, after reading the will, stated that 
Lady Vere had sent for him on the Sunday pre- 
vious to her death ; had expressed great anger 
at the conduct of Mr. St. Clair — of the injury 
her nephew had received at his hands; stated 
that her niece, being so young, was more de- 
serving of pity than anger on her part; and 
as a compensation to her nephew for the injury 
done him, and as a proof how much she loved 
him, had made him her heir. 

Poor Mrs. Jones, as usual, expressed herself 
somewhat childishly on the subject, and would 
have said something ill judged but for Dorothy, 
who stopped her mother in the middle of her 
speech by warmly congratulating Sydney. Thus 
fortunately any angry words were left unuttered. 

Sydney knew it before, and so did his mother, 
and both, doubtless, felt the change in their posi- 
.tions, inasmuch as he who a week previous was 
almost a penniless young man, now found him- 
self in possession of a handsome income. It 
was indeed a great alteration in his worldly pros- 
pects, but Sydney was worthy of his good for- 
tune, lie went up to his aunt, kissed her, and 
said, "Mr. Noakes tells me this place is mine; 
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all I hope is you will remain here forever, or at 
any rate as long as you like." 

In the afternoon Mr. St. Clair called, and nat- 
urally Dorothy told him all the particulars of her 
aunt's will. That worthy divine was too wise to 
say a word, but doubtless in his heart he felt that 
his afternoon love scene, and Sydney's discovery 
of it, was about the most expensive amusement 
he had ever engaged in. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Time, which works wonders with all of us, in 
this case aided materially in subduing the shock 
and composing the feelings of the family. The 
vacant chair, the closed rooms which Lady Vere 
had occupied, reminded them daily and hourly 
of the sad event, but for all that matters resumed 
their usual course. 

Sydney was fully occupied in arranging his 
aunt's affairs. It was, however, with the aid of 
Mr. Noakes a very easy task. It must not be 
supposed for a moment that Sydney had con- 
cealed from his mother, either previous to her 
arrival, or since she joined him at Holly Hall, 
anything that related to himself and Edith. In- 
deed, he made a full confession of all his thoughts, 
hopes, and fears. 

Mrs. Vere, who was a really sensible woman, 
listened with patience and attention to all her 
son told her. Naturally she considered that 
Sydney, with a very handsome fortune, in addi- 
tion to all the advantages which youth and good 
looks give, might marry without objection into 
any family in England. She remembered like- 
wise he was of age, his own master, and perfectly 
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independent in every respect. She therefore 
raised no objection to his wishes, but pointed out 
to him why it was not desirable he should marry 
for a year or two. It would be advisable for 
Edith in the mean time to complete her educa- 
tion, and fit herself thereby for a higher station. 
During that time some news might be obtained 
of her father or family. She likewise pointed 
out how, practically, no efficient means had been 
taken to discover her history, or that of her 
parents and family. 

Sydney unhesitatingly concurred in all his 
mother's opinions; for his reliance on her judg- 
ment was very great. The suggestion made by 
her as to no efficient steps having been taken to 
discover the fate of Edith's parents struck him 
forcibly, and he promptly determined that dur- 
ing the interval that would elapse before he 
married her his time should be devoted to dis- 
cover some trace of them or of their early his- 
tory. 

Since his aunt's death he had more than once 
renewed his conversation with Edith, and urged 
upon her that her consent to be his wife would 
make his happiness complete. Edith, however, 
remained firm, admitting the altered circum- 
stances, but while she allowed him the hope 
that time, and some discovery relating to her 
family, might justify her in yielding to his 
wishes, for the present such a proposition could 
not he entertained. 
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One arrangement she readily concurred in — 
that she should cease to be Dorothy's maid, and 
that, pending the promised search for her pa- 
rents, she would avail herself of aid in perfecting 
her education, and if that happy hour should 
ever come, she might prove worthy of her pa- 
rents and her lover. With this Sydney was 
compelled to be satisfied, 

Mrs, Vere knew her son well. She felt sure 
he was not likely to change his feelings, and she 
was confident that his prosperity would not alter 
his nature. So she unhesitatingly adopted 
Edith as her companion, and studied her charac- 
ter. Before long the charms of the young girl, 
her docile nature, her desire to please, and her 
readiness to acquire knowledge, made Mrs. Yere 
feel for her a very sincere afiection, and day by 
day become more contented with the lot Sydney 
had marked out for himself. She was convinced 
that if his choice of a wife was not all the world 
could appreciate, it was a selection that would 
insure him a life of lasting happiness, 

Mrs. Vere carefully read the few papers and 
memoranda Mrs. Shephard had left to Edith. 
The letters were all in the handwriting of the 
mother, and signed "Edith Murray." They 
were little beyond inquiries after her child, with 
remittances for her board and education; and 
about seven years before Mrs. Shephard's death 
an absolute silence and cessation of all communi- 
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cation had occurred. The replies were ordered 
to be sent to Messrs. Mackenzie, Bankers, New 
York, and the money was sent by bills through 
the same iirm. 

The first step Mrs. Vere took was to make in- 
quiries in Nottingham at the banker's where the 
bills were paid to Mrs. Shephard. Very little 
information could be obtained from that source. 
Messrs. Mackenzie, New York, simply forwarded 
a banker's draft, payable at sight by their Lon- 
don agents, and the Nottingham bankers paid 
the draft on acceptance. Inquiries at the Lon- 
don agents gave no fresh insight into the matter. 

Advertisements were then put into the papers, 
stating that "whoever could give any information 
as to Mr. and Mrs. Murray, who left England in 
the year 1850 for South America, to take charge 
of a quicksilver mine, and who have not been 
heard of since the year 1860, or any information 
relating to them, their family, or afiairs, would be 
handsomely rewarded." But, alas! to all these 
repeated advertisements not the slightest answer 
was returned. 

The summer passed away, and toward the end 
of September Sydney came into his mother's 
room. She had been conscious for the last few 
days that her son was preoccupied, but she had 
asked no questions ; she knew him too well, and 
felt sure in due time he would tell her whatever 
subject had engrossed his thoughts. 
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"Mother," he said, "for some days I have been 
thinking what more we can do to discover Edith's 
parents. I own to you that I daily, if it is possi- 
ble, love her more and more, and am convinced 
that my future happiness depends upon her. 
Edith may consent to marry me, but she will 
never be perfectly happy or free from care till all 
doubt as to the fate of her parents is removed, 
and till something of their previous history is 
known. It seems so extraordinary that her pa- 
rents have left so little clew to discover who or 
what they were. I have come to a determination 
which I hope you will approve. You know 
Aunt Harriet has settled to go with Dorothy to 
Brighton for the winter months ; she has not re- 
covered her nerves, and would feel lonely if left 
here alone with only Dorothy. You have thought 
it would be desirable that Edith should go to 
Paris with you, and have the benefit of good 
masters, to say nothing of acquiring French. It 
will be better for me to have some change after 
all that has happened. New scenes and a new 
country will do me good in every respect, and so 
I purpose to go, toward the end of October, to 
New York, see Mackenzie, make all the inquiries 
possible, cause search to be made in South 
America, and, in fact, as far as money will avail, 
leave no stone unturned that will lead to a cer- 
tain knowledge of what has become of them." 
The thought of again being separated from her 
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son was an unexpected and painful pang to Mrs. 
Vere, but, at the same time, she could not fail to 
see wisdom in Sydney's suggestion. The course 
he proposed to carry out would set the matter at 
rest forever, and, in addition, a few months' ab- 
sence from Edith would leave her to carry on 
her studies uninterrupted, while it would test 
and prove the sincerity of their mutual love for 
each other. 

So Mrs. Vere unhesitatingly adopted Sydney's 
proposal, and lost no time in taking steps to en- 
able him to carry out the task he had proposed 
for himself. It was not difficult for a young man 
in Sydney's position to obtain letters of intro- 
duction. All the papers left by Mrs. Shepliard 
were carefully photographed, as it was not 
thought wise to risk the loss of the originals. 
Sydney went to London, likewise, and saw Mr. 
Mackenzie's agents. He obtained letters of credit 
sufficient for all purposes; and every possible 
arrangement was completed for his departure for 
New York on the 15th of October. 

Edith felt deeply Sydney's devotion. Her love 
for him was excessive, but this new proof of his 
tenderness touched her most deeply. She had 
been to him somewhat cold and retiring in her 
manner ever since Mrs. Vere had consented in 
due time to the marriage, but now a marked 
change took place in her conduct. She ceased 
to avoid him, and would sit by him whenever he 
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'was present and discussed their plans for the 
future. She listened and was happy. She never 
ceased to dwell on his goodness, or to hope and 
pray no peril might overtake him in the long 
voyage he had undertaken in her behalf; nor 
did she hesitate to assure him that, during his 
absence, every thought and feeling should be ia 
accordance with that which he himself would 
wish. 

So the time came, and the family were scattered 
over the world for the winter months. Mrs. Jones 
and Dorothy, escorted by Mr. St. Clair, departed 
for Brighton. Holly Hall was left in charge of 
the housekeeper and two maid-servants. The 
rest of the establishment was dismissed, save and 
except the gardener and his assistants ; and Mr. 
Ifoakes was empowered to manage everything 
during Sydney's absence. 

In fact, after the melancholy event that had 
taken place, to say nothing of the painful asso- 
ciations connected with Edith's early history in 
Nottingham, Vere and his mother came to the 
conclusion that it would be wise to sell the 
property, if a good opportunity oftered. Besides, 
Dorothy's intended marriage to Mr. St. Clair 
gave an additional reason why they were not 
anxious to retain it. 

Mrs. Vere and Edith accompanied Sydney to 
London. Three or four days were passed there, 
and, in spite of the coming separation, they were 
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happy beyond belief. Ever since Lady Vere'^ 
death a gloom had hung over the house whiclr^^ 
nothing could disperse, and it was only on thei 
arrival in town that this depression seemed t 
wear oft*. 

It is unnecessary to describe the parting, pain 
ful to all ; suffice it to say, the moment arrived^ 
Sydney, after a hurried embrace from both hi 
mother and Edith, hastened oft* to Euston Square,^ 
and the nine o'clock train took him away to Liv- 
erpool. 

Tlie same day Mrs. Vere and Edith left for" 
Paris. 

On Sydney's arrival at New York, he proceeded 
the following morning to Mr. Mackenzie's bank- 
ing establishment, having previously sent his 
letter of introduction. 

His letters to his mother give a full description 
of all that passed on the first interview. He writes 
thus: 

" Mr. Mackenzie received me most kindly, and 
expressed his desire to give me every assistance 
in his power to obtain information about Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray; he likewise related all the facts 
that had come to his knowledge. Mr. Murray 
and his wife went out via New York, from thence 
to Vera Cruz, and so on to their destination. Mr. 
Mackenzie had known Mr. Murray previously 
in Scotland, and for that reason he undertook the 
charge of any remittances that he might forward 
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to him, and invested or used them in any way he 
was directed. Mr. Murray, he said, was a man 
of great ability and determination, and the affairs 
he had undertaken were of the most prosperous 
kind. Up to a certain period very considerable 
sums were forwarded to Mr. Mackenzie to invest, 
and regularly, also, an order was given to send 
money to Nottingham, and a letter was forwarded 
to be inclosed at the same time. Some eight or 
nine years since reports reached New York of an 
attack of Mexican Indians in the neighborhood 
of these mines, and it was known the country 
was in a very disturbed state. At length un- 
doubted information reached Mr. Mackenzie to 
the effect that the mines Mr. Murray had charge 
of had been attacked by a very large body of men, 
and the works nearly destroyed, few of those em- 
ployed having escaped^ It was beyond a doubt 
that Mrs. Murray was shot dead ; a foreman, who 
had escaped, stated that he himself saw her shot 
down in her endeavor to defend her husband, 
who was secured, tied to a horse, and carried off. 
*'That from that day no information of any 
sort had been obtained, and though from Mr. 
Murray being carried off, there was reasonable 
h6pe he might yet be alive, not a line nor a sign 
had been since received to prove his existence. 
Since then the mine had been reoccupied, and 
precautions had been taken to secure its protec- 
tion from future attacks. Mr. Mackenzie was of 
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opinion that, if alive, Mr. Mnrray was retained a- 
prisoner in Mexico, and that since the state of^ 
that country had prevented England having a 
minister there, no means were available of obtain- 
ing the slightest information. He added, also, 
that the disturbed state of Mexico might have 
caused Mr. Mnrray to be retaken from his firsts 
captors, and to have fallen into hands far worse 
than those who iirst seized him. 

" Mr. Mackenzie listened with much interests 
to all the particulars about Edith, and was able \o 
certify to the money letters, and all the paper» 
Mrs. Shephard had placed in Edith's hands. H© 
said he should be quite willing, after full in- 
quiries had been made, and sufficient proof ob- 
tained of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Murray, 
to hand over to trustees, for the benefit of the 
daughter, the property belonging to Mr. Murray 
which had been intrusted to his charge. 

"Mr. Mackenzie somewhat astonished him 
with the amount belonging to Mr. Murray. It 
appeared that nearly the whole of the money, 
amounting to about 14,000^., had been invested 
in American first-class securities, which were 
during the American war at a very great depre- 
ciation; and that these securities, the interest 
due upon them, and the rise in their value, 
would enable them to realize a sum little short 
of 30,000^. 

"It would appear a great misfortune that Mr. 
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Murray and his wife had both been so res^i^ved 
in regard to their private affairs, and thus caused 
the present diflSculty. 

" I have written to Mr. Noakes all these par- 
ticulars, and have desired him to spare no ex- 
pense in endeavoring to discover where the Mur- 
rays were married. There can be little doubt 
about the year, and we are sure as to the names. 

" Mr. Mackenzie has advised me to consult a 
gentleman who is well acquainted with the coun- 
try in which Mr. Murray was employed, and who, 
he believes, may suggest some plan for ascertain- 
ing with certainty Mr. Murray's fate. I shall, as 
he has given me a letter of introduction, lose no 
time in calling and seeing him ; but I devote this 
day to writing, as the mail is leaving this even- 
ing. I feel sure you would wish to know of my 
arrival, and what I have done. Bear in mind 
the importance of discovering where Edith's 
father and mother were married." 

The remainder of the letter was devoted to 
family matters. To Edith he wrote likewise. 
His letter was brief, but it contained in its few 
lines words so tender, so loving, so true, that 
Edith treasured them as the most precious pos- 
session that could possibly be given to her. 

The next mail recounted Sydney's further pro- 
ceedings, and the interview with Mr. Somers, 
the gentleman to whom Mr. Mackenzie had 
given him a letter of introduction. 
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" Mr. Somers was a sharp, active little man,'* 
BO Sydney described him, " one of those people 
always longing to be on the move ; he appeared 
to have been half over the world, and was quite 
ready to go again." Sydney describes his inter- 
view, and the advice he gave him. 

" He listened attentively to all I told him, ap- 
peared to know all about Mr. Murray's affairs, 
and had been in the very country where the 
mines were situated. His opinion seemed to be 
that Mr. Murray was alive, that he was carried 
off for one of two reasons — either in the belief 
the mine could not be worked without his super- 
intendence, or to make use of his skill and en- 
gineering knowledge for some purposes of those 
who made him prisoner. 

" He suggested obtaining the services of a man 
well acquainted with the country, and with a 
knowledge of the Indians. He proposed giving 
to the person so employed full powers and means, 
enabling him to offer bribes to the Indians to ob- 
tain information as to the fate of Mr. Murray. 
The whole affair, Mr. Somers said, *.was so well ^ 
known, and had created so much sensation at 
the time, that doubtless it would not be difficult, 
if once the Indians could be got hold of, to gain 
some information.* ** Sydney then adds, "I told 
Mr. Somers it was not in any way a question 
where money would cause difficulty ; that I was 
provided with ample funds, and without hesita- 
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tion I added, *Will yon undertake the work? 
Kame your own terms, I will arrange with Mr. 
Mackenzie, and whatever you require shall be 
readily and amply supplied.' 

"Mr. Somers requested twenty-four hours to 
consider the matter. No doubt he wished to see 
Mackenzie, and likewise to consider what terms 
he should propose, for like all men of his calling 
and habits, he was anything but a rich man. The 
next morning Mr. Somers called, and accepted 
the task. I had considered at one time whether 
I could be of any use by going with him, but I 
was strongly advised to the contrary. Within a 
week from this Mr. Somers will start, and till his 
return I fear little can be done by me. We must 
wait patiently the result of his labors, and in the 
mean time I shall travel through the States, and 
see everything my time will admit oV 

Thus the winter passed away, and it was not 
till the end of February Mr. Somers returned 
from South America. 

During the period of his absence, his corre- 
spondence had been regular. He had succeeded 
in opening communications with the native In- 
dians, and by payment partly in advance, and a 
large reward for proofs, he felt sure on his return 
he should bring back some reliable information. 

The interval which elapsed enabled Sydney to 
travel over a good deal of America. The letters 
of introduction he had taken out obtained for 
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him the entrSe into the houses of many of the 
leading people, both political and commercial. 
With every one he made a favorable impression, 
and in after years doubtless the knowledge he 
acquired of the greatness of American institu- 
tions, and of its people, will be turned to useful 
account. 

Sydney likewise took every opportunity of 
working at his favorite amusement ; he made a 
large collection of sketches, which were highly 
appreciated, and found worthy of exhibition. 

His mother's letters to him had been regular. 
She expressed herself as in every way pi eased 
with Edith, whose whole time, she said, was oc- 
cupied in studying, and in fact not a cloud dis- 
turbed their mutual happiness. 

The information from Mr. Noakes was less 
satisfactory. No trace of the marriage of Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray could be found, and although 
it was not a matter of doubt, the discovery of 
the certificate was absolutely necessary to enable 
Edith to claim her father's property, in the event 
of his death being ascertained. 

In addition, Edith's position would be greatly 
advanced, and instead of an almost nameless or- 
phan, she would prove to be a well-born person, 
and possess a fortune into the bargain. 

In due time, Mr. Somers reached New York. 
The information he had obtained was reliable, 
but very far short of the requirements of the 
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case. It appeared the great success of the quick- 
silver mine had excited the envy of the Indians, 
who, well aware of its value, had not yet learned 
the art of making the most of these mines, nor 
had they the requisite machinery or plant to 
work them to full advantage. The party who 
attacked Mr. Murray knew of a valuable mine 
of a similar sort; they had watched anxiously 
the works Mr. Murraj^ had carried on. The at- 
tack on the mine was with a twofold object: to 
destroy all those concerned in it, as well as to 
obtain possession of any of the plant they could 
possibly carry off; to secure Mr. Murray, and 
compel him to work out their undertaking. 

The surprise was perfectly successful. No" 
means had ever been taken to meet any attack, 
and Mr. Murray was carried oft*, and for two 
years remained little better than a chained slave 
in the hands of these Indians. They, in their 
turn, were attacked by the Mexican troops, in 
consequence of various depredations committed, 
and Mr. Murray, with numerous other prisoners, 
was taken, and his fate afterward was unknown. 
Probably he was treated as a galley-slave, and 
most likely set to labor on public works; but 
there was no evidence as to where he was taken. 
What made the matter still more difficult to un- 
ravel was the fact that, owing to the conduct of 
the government of Mexico, no diplomatic com- 
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munications were held, and all chances of infor- 
raation and inquiry were completely cut oftl 

With such knowledge Sydney was obliged to 
be content, and it was useless for him to remain 
in America any longer. Leaving, therefore, fall 
instructions to Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Somers, 
that during the next four months attempts should 
be made to communicate with the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and everything that money could do 
being promised to secure further information, 
Sydney returned to England, and toward the en(L 
of March landed safely in Liverpool. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Who 18 there who has been absent from home, 
be the time short or long — especially those who 
have loved relations and friends to greet them 
on their arrival — whose heart has not beat with 
an inexpressible feeling of delight, at once again 
landing in his own country? Even a Cunard 
steamer, with its many luxuries and comforts, is 
gladly exchanged for a Liverpool hotel. The al- 
most invariably rough Atlantic, the stuffy cabin, 
and the too often undesirable companions, are 
quitted with pleasure ; and so felt Sydney, when 
he reached the Liverpool dock, and a fly carried 
him off to the hotel. 

Letters were waiting his arrival, full of expres- 
sions of love and affection, from his mother and 
Edith, which added to his happiness. The arri- 
val at Liverpool was so late, that Sydney deferred 
his departure till the next morning. At the 
same time he sent off a telegram to Mr. Noakes 
at Nottingham, requesting him to meet him in 
town the following evening. 

Mr. Noakes met Sydney at the Euston Hotel, 
and the whole of the proceedings at New York 
were told in detail, as well as the directions left 
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with Mr. Mackenzie in the hope of still finding 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Somers, it had been arranged, 
was to start immediately for the City of Mexico, 
having obtained through the United States gov- 
ernment adequate powers to secure his protection 
and safety. 

One point alone was most unsatisfactory. As 
yet no proof had been obtained as to where Mr, 
and Mrs. Murray were married, and failing in 
that, of course there was no legal power to enable 
Edith to succeed to the fortune her father had 
left in America. " It really seemed,'* Mr. Noakes 
remarked to Sydney, *' as if Mr. and Mrs. Mur- 
ray had tried in every possible manner to conceal 
their history and doings, and not only to cut oft' 
all trace of their previous life, but to have denied 
their confidence to every one.'' 

Even the parties who still held the mine knew 
nothing of Mr. Murray's history, beyond his ad- 
mitted ability as a mining engineer. To con- 
tinue the search all over Scotland, and likewise 
advertise regularly in the Scotch papers, was all 
that could be determined upon. 

After full consideration of all these matters, 
and giving ample directions for future proceed- 
ings, Sydney hastened oft' to Paris. He was 
anxious not only to arrive as quickly as possible, 
but to appear before them when they least ex- 
pected it. 

Mrs. Vere had very charming apartments in » 
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Street just out of the Champs Elys^es; and be- 
tween six and seven o'clock in the evening Syd- 
ney made his sudden appearance, to the great 
joy of his mother and Edith, both of whom were 
too glad to welcome him back again. 

Never in this world have there been more 
happy beings than were those three loving hearts 
once more reunited. It was late that night before 
they separated, for there was much to talk about, 
and although Sydney had written very fully, they 
hung with delight on his words, as he recounted 
everything that had passed in America, and de- 
tailed all that had been done for the discovery of 
Edith's parents. 

To Edith he gave more hope than in his heart he 
felt justified as to the recovery of her father. He 
told with truth that Mr. Somers was a singularly 
able man, and fully competent to carry out the 
duty Sydney had intrusted to him. He assured 
her the hitherto disturbed state of America made 
it next to impossible for Mr. Murray (without 
the aid of government) to have escaped; espe- 
cially if he was a prisoner and unable to obtain 
a hearing. 

When they met the following morning, Syd- 
ney was struck with the wonderful change that 
had taken place in Edith. Not a vestige of the 
factory girl remained — not a trace of Dorothy's 
waiting-maid was left. Sydney, who was down 
first, and standing at the window, was abl< 
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observe, without being seen, Edith enter the 
room. She was quietly but exceedingly well 
dressed, and as she entered she spoke in French 
to the servant who opened the door, and gave 
orders for breakfast. No one could mistake her 
for anything but a lady. 

It is not to be wondered at if their first impulse 
was a tender and aftectionate embrace. They 
were at last alone, and in those few moments 
exchanged all those words of love which ruled 
and guided both their hearts. 

The next few days were passed in great happi- 
ness. Sydney knew very little of Paris, and 
every hour was devoted to sight-seeing. The 
weather was dry and clear, every enjoyment that 
city affords was tasted in moderation, and the 
time approached too rapidly when it would be 
necessary, for various reasons, they should all go 
back to Holly Hall. 

It was decided Dorothy was to be married in 
May. They were likewise to return to Holly 
Hall directly. Sydney, his mother, and Edith 
were to join them, and the family were once again 
to be reunited. 

It seemed such a change to Sydney. It was 
difficult to believe that he should once more re- 
turn to Nottinghamshire the owner of a beautiful 
residence, when but fifteen months previous he 
had arrived there a penniless youth uncertain as 
to his future. The past few months had in truth 
been to him full of incident and trial. 
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Mrs. Vere had taken charge of all the arrange- 
ments; directions had been given to the house- 
keeper ; Mrs. Jones would bring back her own 
establishment from Brighton; and during the 
last week in April they left Paris and reached 
Holly Hall in safety. 

It was a genial month ; the place looked lovely ; 
and both mother and son felt an honest pride and 
pleasure in realizing the delights of such comfort 
and prosperity, after the struggles they had un- 
dergone up to the period when Sydney arrived 
first in Nottingham. 

On the following day Mrs. Jones and Dorothy 
arrived, escorted by Mr. St. Clair. Sydney wel- 
comed them in a most cordial manner, and for 
the first time since Lady Vere's death a merry 
party were congregated together. 

Mrs. Jones was full of inquiries about Paris 
fashions and the dresses required for Dorothy, 
who in all these little details appeared happy and 
contented. Mr. St. Clair was an attentive lover, 
and lost no opportunity of showing his affection — 
for Dorothy was of such a childish nature that 
any neglect on his part might have opened the 
field to some change of feeling that might have 
altered his prospects. In fact, Mr. St. Clair had 
won a child who did not yet know her own mind, 
or what was for her happiness. 

All went on prosperously — trousseau, wedding 
presents, lockets for bridesmaids, settlem 
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(and here Mr. Noakes had carefully secured to 
Dorothy her fortune, both present and future) ; 
in fact, all proceeded rapidly, and the day ap- 
proached when Mr. St. Clair was to secure Dor- 
othy to himself. Her fate, and the expenditure 
of her income, were to be placed in his charge. 

It is useless to fight against that which we can- 
not prevent ; yet not a single soul in Holly Hall, 
save and .except Mrs. Jones, thought Mr. St. 
Clair a man in the least degree calculated to 
make Dorothy a really happy woman. Her life 
might be a contented one, but her fate for the 
future was to fear and to obey. 

But in the pleasure of the preparations, Dor- 
othy had little time to consider her future pros- 
pects. As* the day approached, spring in all its 
loveliness gave fresh life to everything, and on 
the second week in May the family dined to- 
gether for the last time previous to the day which 
was to make Dorothy Mrs. St. Clair. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A BRIGHT and beautiful morning greeted Dor- 
othy on her wedding-day. Many friends were 
asked. Sydney and his mother had determined 
everything should be done in honor of the oc- 
casion. They had no right to object to the mar- 
riage, and so they not only accepted the inevita- 
ble, but did so with as good a grace as possible. 

The bridesmaids were a numerous body. Not 
only was it necessary, according to Mr. St. Clair, 
that the marriage should be striking in its effect, 
but, as the presents for the bridesmaids were 
handsome, the willingness of the young ladies to 
assist at the ceremony was unmistakable. Every 
young lady who had previously appeared in 
palmer like dresses and visited the poor, although 
they had retired on the news of Mr. St. Clair's 
intended marriage from these special duties, now 
came readily forward and volunteered to support 
Mr. St. Clair and his bride on this eventful oc- 
casion. 

Twelve lovely creatures in white dresses, with 
the smallest bonnets, practically masses of daisies, 
looked ready and willing to support the bride, or 
study the part for some future occasion. 
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Dorothy, in white lace and satin, looked as if 
she had come out of a first-class toy-shop. Mr. 
St. Clair was garmented in strict costume, but he 
appeared neat and silky, and as if his outward 
man had been carefully attended to. 

To those who know ritualistic practices, it 
seems almost unnecessary to describe the cere- 
mony which took place. To many who had under- 
gone this performance before, it was a great and 
extraordinary mystery. The number of assisting 
clergymen who officiated within the rails of the 
altar, might have led an unmarried or unlearned 
person to believe that the whole world were about 
to marry. 

There was a grand procession. The party ad- 
vanced to the altar to a march which sounded 
exceedingly like the one in "Faust," and the 
bride and bridegroom were undoubtedly played 
out to the one in the " Proph^te." Incidental 
music was interspersed at various places, and 
after an hour's performance poor Dorothy was 
told she had been married, and in fact signed 
her name to that effect. 

One marriage is exceedingly like another. 
Every one thinks it his duty to exaggerate. 
Each one poured forth congratulations, ex- 
pressed his belief in the propriety of the mar- 
riage, and his conviction of the future happiness 
of the parties; that the bride looked beautiful, 
and that the bridegroom was a fortunate man. 
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Under these impressions a large party, including 
the assisting clergy, assembled at Holly Hall, 
where a sumptuous breakfast, a good deal of 
champagne, and very tnoderate speechifyings 
gladdened the hearts and heated the faces of 
more than one of the company. 

Mr. St. Clair's reply to the usual toast was 
neat and appropriate, and he sat down amid 
much applause. 

In due time the happy couple departed for the 
Continent. Mrs. Jones wept plenteously, but 
was easily consoled when she heard the praises 
of her daughter's dress. Moreover, she was to 
join Dorothy shortly in Paris, and on the whole 
she was, to use a common phrase, as well as 
could be expected. 

The bridesmaids departed happy in their lock- 
ets, the assistant clergy joyous in the belief that 
their reverend and beloved brother had married 
a woman with money, and the rest of the com- 
pany contented because they had some amuse- 
ment or occupation to pass away their idle lives. 

In due time the family were left alone. Mrs. 
Jones retired to her room to rest from her excite- 
ment. Waiters, or such of them as were sober 
and equal to the occasion, cleared away the rem- 
nants of the breakfast, and comparative silence 
reigned in the hall. 

Seldom has May given a more lovely day. It 
was warm and delicious, with just sufficient air 
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to move the fresh leaves. The garden, one mass 
of lilacs, laburnums, and rhododendrons, made 
the place redolent of color and perfume. 

At such a season Spring suggests hopes even 
to the oldest of us, and gladdens the heart ; while 
with Autumn we are reminded of our decay as 
we watch the dropping leaves whirling away we 
know not where, and dark nights with dreary 
"Winter coming on apace. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
Sydney had gone to his room to write one or two 
letters which the proceedings of the morning had 
prevented his attending to. His mother and 
Edith, somewhat weary with the events of the 
day, had walked into the garden, and wandered 
slowly down the glade to the summer-house 
where Mr. St. Clair had first been overheard to 
declare his passion for Dorothy. Sydney had 
promised to join them as soon as his letters were 
finished. He had completed his work and was 
sealing his letters when a servant came in and 
announced that a gentleman had called, and was 
particularly anxious to see him on business of 
importance. Somewhat startled as to who or 
what he could be, but supposing it might have 
reference to his aunt's aftairs, Sydney desired the 
gentleman to be shown in. 

In a second the servant announced a gentle- 
manly-looking person of about fifty years of age, 
somewhat careworn, and with a look of indifferent 
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health. Sydney requested him to be seated, and 
asked to what cause he was indebted for the honor 
of his visit. 

The gentleman was silent for a few seconds, 
and then in a hurried and abrupt manner burst 
forth, " Mr.Vere, my visit is for no common pur- 
pose. I am here to thank you for life. I am here 
to thank you for your goodness and kindness, and 
for happiness such as no one ever obtained before, 
or felt so unequal to acknowledge in adequate 
language. I am Mr. Murray, the father of Edith 
you have been so kind to." 

Sydney sprang up and grasped his hand. " Oh, 
Mr. Murray,*' he said, "to see you here, to know 
you are alive and well, gives me happiness and 
joy beyond all belief. "Whatever fortune has 
given me, whatever my future fate might have 
been, there must always have been a dark spot, a 
little cloud in my existence, for I felt your child 
had a care, a sorrow, a hope and wish no one 
could satisfy. Mr. Murray, your daughter is to 
me all that makes life dear; but, unless you had 
appeared, all my care, my love, and my aftection 
could not have made up for the doubt and 
anxiety she has undergone as to your unknown 
fate.'* 

" I know it all,'* said Mr. Murray ; " every act 
you have done for me and mine — all has been 
told ; nothing I can do will repay the debt I owe 
you." 
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The two stood looking silently in each other's 
face, their hands grasped, each overcome with the 
feelings which were to both so overpowering. 

Mr. Murray was the first to speak. " Tell me," 
he said^ "of my child ! I long and I dread to see 
her. I have much to blame myself for. I meant 
rightly, but I acted unwisely ; and if it had not 
been for you, God alone knows what would have 
been her fate." 

" She is well,'* said Sydney ; ** she is now in 
the garden with my mother, and as happy as she 
can be, save the doubt about you, and all that 
relates to her birth and parentage ; from the mo- 
ment she sees you her care and anxiety will cease. 
Come, let me bring you to her directly.'' 

" Heaven knows,'' said Mr. Murray, " how I 
long to see her, to speak to her, to hear her call 
me father ! But it will not do to come suddenly 
upon her ; my being here must be broken to her 
gently.'' 

Sydney, however, urged on Mr. Murray to fol- 
low him into the garden, and trust to accident 
for Edith's discovering who he was. 

They went out. Slowly and quietly they took 
the path which Sydney knew so well, and which 
had witnessed more than one scene of their pure 
and plighted love. Softly and gently they walked 
down the grassy glade; it was one of those after- 
noons that influence so powerfully the senses. 
Nature was in full perfection ; and in this scene 
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the father, after years of sorrow and suffering, 
^ith a heart beating with emotion, felt the hour 
had come, the long-wished for moment, when he 
should see the child of so many hopes and fears, 
which the hands of strangers ha^. reared, and 
Heaven had so mercifully protected. 

They approached the summer-house. Sydney 
pressed his arm, the soft turf prevented their 
footsteps being heard, and ere they turned the 
corner, Mr. Murray was able to see his child and 
study her countenance before making himself 
known to her. 

Mrs. Vere was leaning back in her chair, rest- 
ing from the fatigues of the day, while Edith, who 
had seated herself on a low stool at her feet, her 
head resting on Mrs. Vere*s knees, had fallen 
peacefully to sleep. This was a picture a father 
might well gaze on with emotion^ 

Mrs. Vere first saw them, and Sydney at the 
same time gave his mother a sign not to move. 
They silently advanced. Mr. Murray gently knelt 
down to look upon the features of his long-lost 
child, while Sydney hurriedly told his mother 
that Edith's father had at last come to claim 
her. 

Edith awoke ; and springing up, in a moment 
realized all. She saw Sydney's gaze, his mother's 
nervous look, the careworn, anxious face of him 
who knelt at her feet. One word, but what a word 
that was he uttered — *' Daughter !'* Edith's face 
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lighted up in one bright expression of happiness, 
and bending forward, overcome with joy, she 
sank fainting into her father's arms. Gently he 
held her, tenderly he laid her down. The memory 
of the fatal day when his wife died in clinging 
round his neck rushed vividly to his recollection ; 
and the man who for years and years had suflfered 
silently, patiently, now melted with a tenderness 
he tried in vain to control. 

It was a heart-rending scene, but Mrs. Vere, 
with her usual good sense, allowed matters to 
take their natural course. Desiring Sydney to 
get some water from the adjoining spring, she 
raised Edith gently, fanned her face, and before 
long the latter became comparatively calm. Mrs. 
Vere said to her, " You will now require, my 
child, all the strength of mind you possess. I 
shall leave you with your father : comfort him, 
prove you are a child worthy of his love, for you 
alone at this moment are able to console him." 
And then, with a sign to Sydney, the two walked 
up the glade, and Edith and her father were left 
alone. 

Sydney and his mother wandered over the 
gardens. The sudden arrival of Mr. Murray, 
and the excitement consequent on such an event, 
as well as the previous festivities of the morning, 
were quite enough to overpower them. Both 
were silent, thinking of the trying scene they had 
witnessed. 
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Mrs. Vere was in her heart, perhaps, more 
rejoiced at Mr. Murray's arrival than Sydney 
could be. Her love for her son had overcome 
any feeling on her part adverse to his marriage. 
Her own early experience made her truly just 
to the poor girl he loved; but secretly she was 
gratified at his marrying a girl well born rather 
than the almost nameless child of unknown 
parents. 

It was difficult for Sydney to be restrained from 
joiningEdith and her father, but Mrs. Vere pointed 
out how desirable it was they should be left to give 
expression to the feelings of their hearts unob- 
served by others ; and she was right. 

In due time Edith and her father walked slowly 
toward them. In the faces of both, marks of 
agitation and deep feeling were visible. 

Edith left her father to embrace Mrs. Vere,while 
Mr. Murray, addressing Sydney, said, — 

" My child has told me all. When I first saw 
you, Mr. Vere, I had little notion how much I 
owed you, — how much you had done in saving 
Edith from want, misery, and degradation. But 
for you, what would have become of her ! — but 
for you, I never should have been here; and 
deeply as I am indebted to you myself, the sense 
of what I owe to you personally is nothing to the 
gratitude I feel to you for saving and preserving 
to me my child ! How can I prove the sincerity 
of my words ?" 
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"By intrusting her to me,*' said Sydney; "1 
will cherish and protect her as long as I live/' 

"Edith has told me of her love for you," said 
Mr. Murray, "and it is an additional happiness 
to know her future is safe and secure ; but take 
her not from me just yet — it is nearly nineteen 
years since I saw her; let her know me well be- 
fore I resign her entirely to you." 

The promise was readily given, and they all 
returned to the house. 

Mr. Murray would have gone back to Notting- 
ham, but this he was not allowed to do. A 
carriage was sent for his luggage, and in a brief 
period he found himself settled at Holly Hall, 
his daughter by his side. At such a moment 
the misery and sufterings of his past life were 
banished from his mind, and during that evening, 
he told the history of his life, and especially that 
portion of it since his marriage and Edith's 
birth. 

"One of the causes," said Mr. Murray, "why 
there was so little trace to be found of niyself 
and my poor wife was from my being an orphan 
boy, educated at the Blue Coat School, and hav- 
ing to work my way alone in the world without 
aid or assistance from any one. Having deter- 
mined on my profession, my early life was one 
of great trial. I underwent all the course of 
labor which a workman performs, and thereby 
acquired a full knowledge of those details which 
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enabled me at a very early stage, with the ad- 
vantages of education, to become a foreman, and 
latterly what is called a mining engineer. I 
prospered, and during a period when I was en- 
gaged on some ironworks, not far distant from 
Glasgow, I became acquainted with your mother, 
Edith Graham, the only child of a poor clergy- 
man in that neighborhood. He was a man old 
for his years, and a widower ; his all was the liv- 
ing he possessed. He was esteemed and respected 
by all who knew him. Before long your mother 
and I, who loved each other, were engaged with 
her father's consent, but it was decided we should 
not marry for some time; she did not wish to 
leave her father, whose health was failing, and, 
moreover, my means hardly justified our marry- 
ing. I was offered an engagement in Yorkshire 
which was greatly to my advantage, and I re- 
mained there some time, during which period I 
corresponded regularly with your mother, and, 
when I could, went to see her. 

" One morning I received the sad news that 
Mr. Graham had died suddenly. It is sufficient 
for me to add, your mother, after all was over 
and the affairs settled, was alone in the world 
and penniless. 

"Some kind wealthy neighbors who appreci- 
ated her father took compassion on her, and for 
three or four months she remained quietly in the 
village that had been her home since the day of 
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her birth. But as it was obvious this arrange 
ment could not last much longer, I persuade 
her to join me at the works where I was in charge ^. 
and having had the bans published, we wer^ 
quietly married in a little country village vol 
Yorkshire ; very quietly, at an early hour in tho 
morning, and in so unpretending a manner that 
scarcely any one knew of it. 

"A few months of great happiness passed 
away, and I was oflFered the important appoint- 
ment which took us to South America. On the 
way to London business matters required me to 
see a gentleman connected with the mine, who 
resided near Nottingham. There your poor 
mother was taken ill, and you were born. 

" It is difficult now to judge how far we were 
unwise in the course we adopted with regard to 
leaving you in charge of the Shephards. Of 
their respectability there could be no doubt; 
our absence was not expected to be so long; we 
knew not any one; we had no relations; and 
except the thoughtlessness of concealing the 
necessary clew to ourselves, for we could not 
have anticipated the extraordinary and terrible 
fate which awaited us, I cannot see that we acted 
in a difficult position altogether unwisely. 

" Many causes detained us in South America. 
Our affia-irs prospered, and we were looking for- 
ward to return with ample means, sufficient, 
even without further labor, for our future wants. 
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''It is painful to describe the scene which de- 
prived me of a most affectionate wife, and you 
of a mother. For some days previous, at differ- 
ent times, strangers had come to the mine on 
various pretenses, but no one had the least idea 
of any danger. It seems but as yesterday; for 
it was a beautiful, still, tropical night — a cloud- 
less sky, bright with stars — ^and not a sound was 
heard but the hum of the insect life which 
abounds in those regions. It was about eleven 
o'clock; the laboring population belonging to 
the mine were all asleep in their huts. Your 
mother and I were sitting at the door of a large 
wooden hut, under the veranda. "We were 
talking of our plans and our hopes of happiness 
on our return to England — letters having gone 
requesting some one might be sent over to take 
my duties — when on a sudden, with fearful yells, 
an immense number of Mexican Indians on 
horseback, armed, dashed into the settlement. 
One glance told me the awful position we were 
in, and the horrid looks of the men left me little 
doubt as to the peril of our position. 

" My first impulse was to shield your mother. 
What power could I have to save or protect 
her? — but she was mercifully spared all the hor- 
rors which awaited us ; almost the first shot fired 
went direct to her heart, and she died in my 
arms. At the same moment I was seized, and 
bound firmly to a tree, where I witnessed all the 
awful scenes of murder and violence. 
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The first thing the Indians did was to fire all 
the huts, and, from the dry nature of the climate, 
in a few seconds every one was in a blaze. 
Amid shrieks for mercy and cries of agony the 
work proceeded rapidly. Full one-half of the 
miners were killed, nor did the women and 
children fare better. Eveiy possible brutality 
the human mind could suggest was inflicted on 
these unhappy creatures. 

"For myself, I saw my hut one sheet of flame, 
and it was even in those awful moments a con- 
solation to know that your mother's grave was in 
the blazing rafters of our dwelling, that the fierce 
fire would consume every vestige of her, and that 
no sacrilegious hand would touch or degrade the 
remains of her I loved so well. 

"Before morning the work of murder and 
cruelty was at an end. A dead silence followed, 
as if nature paused to witness its cruelty and 
wickedness. The murderous band, which num- 
bered little short of three hundred, collected to- 
gether all the spoils worth carrying off. A large 
quantity of quicksilver was seized ; the works 
and machinery almost completely destroyed; and, 
binding me on a horse, we started at a rapid 
pace — to what place I knew not, but it was in a 
northerly direction. In spite of my misery and 
despair, I had ample time for reflection, and 
more than once I wondered why I alone of all 
the people was spared from death, and carried 
off a prisoriQw 
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"I am endeavoring," said Mr. Murray, "as 
briefly as possible to tell all the facts, to narrate 
everything that took place. To recount all the 
details, indeed — to tell you all I have suffered — 
would be a work of days. But in the belief of 
your desire to know the story of my life, I will 
relate the principal circumstances. 

"We traveled for three days and nights as 
rapidly as man and horse could accomplish it; 
and the end of the journey brought us to a por- 
tion of the country — a region solitary and deso- 
late, with an almost utter absence of population. 
Before long I learnt for what reason my life was 
spared. These people believed, and rightly so, 
that they had discovered a valuable mine similar 
to that I had been managing. They wanted 
science and skill to enable them to work it to ad- 
vantage. They had learnt of the success of the 
mine I had charge of. They saw in it, with its 
skilled labor and its ingenious machinery, a 
powerful rival to their own — a rival with which 
they could compete only on the most unfavora- 
ble terms. 

" Thus, then, these lawless men not only de- 
stroyed all they found, but carried me off as a 
slave, to work in their mine, and to minister, as 
they hoped, to their prosperity. 

"I found myself carefully guarded and watched, 
without power or means of escape. At first I 
felt it would be far better to die than suffer the 
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life I was doomed to lead. But reason came to 
my aid. I remembered the peril you, dear Edith, 
were likely to incur by my silence. For the first 
time the carelessness and folly of which I had 
been guilty were apparent to me ; confident in 
myself, I had taken no precautions in the event 
of accident. 

"Cut off from all communication with me, 
there was no reason to suppose I still lived. My 
agent in New York knew nothing of my domes- 
tic affairs. Heaven knows how I suffered, when 
I thought of all these things ! But I determined 
to do all in my power to live. I trusted that God 
would have mercy on me, and that some day I 
might effect my escape. 

" But no one can imagine how I suffered in 
mind; the misery and labor of life were as 
nothing, compared with the daily fears for your 
safety. For nearly four years I was the slave 
of these lawless people; and my skill caused 
them to prosper. Money they made, all of which 
was lavishly spent ; and their excesses brought 
them under the notice of the government. 

"Steps were taken by the Mexican govern- 
ment, and, after a lengthened period — (the state 
of the country causing great difficulties in carry- 
ing out any orders) — we were one and all cap- 
tured, carried to the City of Mexico, and treated 
as galley-slaves. I, alas ! was considered in their 
eyes as one of the gang. 
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"I could obtain no redress; my position in the 
works, and being an Englishman, told fatally 
against me; and I found myself, as I feared, 
doomed for life, without a hope or chance of es- 
cape. 

"Every attempt was made by me to obtain a 
hearing. What did I not offer to give for pen 
and paper, in the hope that my petition might be 
read! And yet, dear Edith, during all these 
many years of sorrow I never ceased hoping that 
some chance of escape might yet occur, or that I 
might obtain a remission of my sentence. 

"But for you I should have died; for you I 
hoped, and for you I lived on. Thus briefly I 
have told the history of my life. In due time, 
all the sad details of my last few years shall be 
fully recounted. At present you know the main 
facts. 

"There only remains for me to add, if Mr. 
Somers had not been sent by you, Mr. Vere, I 
should, if alive, have still been a miserable 
prisoner. It is to your energy and exertion I owe 
life and happiness. And remember, Edith, in 
after-years, whatever happens, whatever your fate 
may be, bear well in mind that you owe your 
father's return to him who has indeed proved a 
son to me." 

One word more in conclusion. The reader can 
hardly feel any doubt as to the sequel; nor is it 
difficult to imagine that both Edith and Sydney — 
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happy in themselves, and in the true love each 
felt for the other, blessed also with the tender 
solicitude and watchfulness of their parents — led 
a life in which their felicity was secured by the 
blessings which a kind Providence showered 
upon them. 
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THE END. 
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